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FOREWORD 


One of the most significant problems in education in 
the State of Indiana and in the United States at large is the 
reorganization of one or more smaller school corporations or 
districts into a larger school unit. The very small school 
corporation or district will of course disappear, as has the 
one-room school and the very small high school. However, in 
this process of consolidation and the creating of larger ad- 
ministrative units, the wisdom of good practice must be used. 
Unfortunately, the literature on this question is scattered 
and difficult to obtain. This bulletin has been prepared in 
order to bring together the best knowledge and practice of our 
time. Its purpose is to provide an organized body of informa- 
tion selected from recognized studies, and from the opinions 
and experiences of laymen and educators who have worked ex- 
tensively with the program of school reorganization. The 
authors, who have given years of study to this problem, have 
attempted to present the information factually, objectively, 
and impartially. They have constantly kept two objectives in 
mind; namely, “How can schools be organized to provide better 
learning conditions for all children?” and "How can good 
public schools be provided with the greatest return on the 
tax dollar invested?" 


Among the many questions raised concerning school re- 
organization, the following appear to be most frequently asked. 
Answers to these questions are to be found in this bulletin. 


1. What are the advantages and disadvantages of school 
district reorganization? 


2. What is the history of school district reorganiza- 
tion in Indiana and the nation? 


3. What are the trends in school district reorganiza- 
tion in Indiana? 


4. What are the criteria which one should keep in mind 
when considering the program of reorganization? 


5. What steps should be taken by a local citizens com- 
mittee which is interested in reorganizing its 
schools? 


6. How well satisfied are communities with their 
school districts after they have been reorganized? 


7. Are school districts which are reorganized more 
costly to operate than smaller units? 


8. How can a community get the greatest return on the 
tax dollar it invests in public education? 


9. Can a school corporation become too large to be 
operated economically and efficiently? 


xi 


Are transportation costs increased following reor- 
ganization? 


11. Does the local community lose control of its schools 
after consolidation? 


12. How are school boards organized and how do they 
function in reorganized school districts? 


13. How can the public be informed concerning school 
district reorganization? 


I am proud to introduce the authors of this bulletin, 
who are members of the faculty of the School of Education of 
Indiana University. As teachers, research workers, adminis- 
trators, and fellow faculty members, they are devoted to their 
work at Indiana University, and their belief in public educa- 
tion for all the children of all the people is almost a reli- 
gion. 


W. Monfort Barr has served on many educational commis- 
sions in the state, particularly in the field of school 
finance and school district reorganization. He holds 
the position of Financial Consultant and Assistant 
Director of School Surveys in the School of Education. 


Harold H. Church is Director of the Division of Research 
and Field Services of the School of Education and Di- 
rector of School Surveys. His position has provided 
him frequent opportunities to serve as a consultant 
during periods of school reorganization. 


Marion A. McGhehey is Executive Secretary of the Indi- 
ana School Boards Association. He, too, has on numer- 
ous occasions been a consultant to Indiana communities 
and school bodies considering the problem of reorgani- 
zation. 


Chapters 1, 3, and 4 of the study were written by W. 
Monfort Barr, Chapters 2 and 6 by Harold H. Church, and Chap- 
ter 5 by Marion A. McGhehey. 


Wendell W. Wright, Dean 
School of Education 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION IN INDIANA 


CHAPTER I 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDIANA SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Indiana, in accordance with provisions of the enabling 
act which permitted admission to the Union, provided in its 
first Constitution in 1816 for public schools "wherein tuition 
shall be gratis."1 The sixteenth section of land in each 
township of the Northwest Territory had been set aside by the 
Congress of the Confederation in 1785 as a source of funds for 
operation of common schools. In spite of this auspicious be- 
ginning, the first schools in the Hoosier State were neither 
public nor free. The Congressional School Fund, established 
from the proceeds of the sale of public lands, fell far short 
of being adequate as a permanent endowment fund for schools. 
Permissive laws provided for operation of schools, if desired 
locally. Parents paid a "rate bill” or tuition fee for each 
pupil attending the school session of three months or less. 
Itinerant scholars from Eastern states often "kept" the 
school--after a fashion. 


Edward Eggleston, in his Hoosier Schoolmaster, des- 
cribed the conditions in the district school which developed 
in Indiana. One-room log school houses, often erected at a 
"raising bee," were typical. These were patterned after the 
district school which had developed in the New England towns. 
These schools were ungraded. The course of study consisted of 
reading, writing, and ciphering. The pioneer lad walked to 
the nearest school. His fee was usually paid partly in prod- 
uce. Families boarded the teacher. The days of his stay in 
a pioneer home were usually carefully computed on the basis of 
the number of pupils in the family. 


These early schools in the more progressive settlements 
were operated by a township board of three trustees. After 
1833 provision was made for three subtrustees in each school 
district, who examined and employed the teacher, determined 
his wage, and established the number of days in the term. The 
stewardship of the trustees was subject to a strict account- 
ing. The district school meeting held final authority and 
frequently exercised it. Such secondary education as devel- 
oped was supplied by seminaries. The seminary was a private 
institution, although often the recipient of a limited amount 
of public funds. Early laws provided for county seminaries; 
later laws for academies. 


The first early taxation for the common schools was 
provided in the Session Laws of 1824. The tax was not to 
exceed one fourth of one per cent of the valuation of property 


lindiana Constitution, 1816, Article IX, Section 2. 


and could be paid in cash or labor. The district school 
meeting determined who should be taxed and for what amount. 
Usually the parents of children attending the school were 
subject to the school tax. When pupils transferred to a dis- 
trict school, the school tax of the receiving district was 
speedily levied on the property of their parents, regardless 
of its location. 


The provisions of the Northwest Ordinances, the En- 
abling Act, and the Constitution of 1816 provided for a great 
free system of common schools. Economic and social conditions 
rather effectively curtailed this vision. Clearings were 
hewed from the wilderness in the Whitewater and Ohio valleys. 
The river ports of Madison, Mauckport, Cannelton, Rockport, 
and Boonville were frontier settlements. Almost impassable 
trails led into the sparsely settled counties north and east 
of the Ohio River. Similar settlements on the Maumee at Fort 
Wayne and on the Wabash at Vincennes were little more than 
Indian forts and trading posts. 


The District School 


The organization of local district schools, which had 
developed earlier in Massachusetts, was in harmony with the 
economy of pioneer Indiana. As farm land was cleared and 
counties were rapidly settled, the district school was the 
educational and social center of the pioneer neighborhoods. 
Box suppers, spelling bees, and play parties naturally cen- 
tered around the school. Often a dozen families accounted for 
the 50 to 100 pupils who nominally attended. The school was 
within easy walking distance of the entire neighborhood. As 
the population increased, many of the progressive southern 
Indiana counties were dotted with schools about two miles 
apart. 


As larger communities and villages were formed, the 
district school fell short of meeting the educational needs in 
these trading and economic centers. The school district was 
not adequate as an attendance center for graded schools and 
the early secondary schools. Permissive operation, attend- 
ance, and taxation left much to be desired. There was no pro- 
vision for town or city schools. The educational program, 
meager as it was, varied tremendously between districts. Dis- 
trict taxation was difficult to administer through a school 
meeting and district board of trustees. 


Caleb Mills, a Wabash College professor, became an 
early leader in the movement for a uniform system of free tax- 
supported schools. His six annual messages to the legislature 
previous to the adoption of a new state constitution in 1851 
outlined many changes needed in order to have an effective 
school system in Indiana. Typical of these early efforts 
toward an actual school system was an 1849 act providing for 
tax-supported schools on a county option basis. Only 59 of 
Indiana's 90 counties voted to operate tax-supported schools, 
The others chose to operate under earlier laws. 


The constitutional convention in 1850 devoted consid- 
erable attention to the problem of public schools. Professor 
Mills, Professor Daniel Read of Indiana, and others interested 
in a state system of schools were active in securing an ar- 
ticle in the new constitution which charged the General Assen- 
bly with proyision of a system of free public schools equally 
open to all.“ An elected state superintendent of public in- 
struction was also provided for. 


A Township System 


The General Assembly, in the famous School Law of 1852, 
abolished the school district as an administrative and tax 
unit and supplanted the district with the township. Cities 
and towns desiring high schools, graded schools, and longer 
terms were permitted to operate their own schools. All schools 
were to be operated by boards of school trustees, but district 
boards were retained for schools within townships. The school 
meeting still had certain powers over district schools. A 
property tax rate of 50 cents per $100 of all taxable property 
in the township, city, or town was authorized. This special 
tax was for a special operating fund. A rate for a local 
tuition fund to supplement the distribution from state funds 
was also permitted. This famous session of the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly accomplished three major changes in Indiana 
schools: mandatory tax support was provided; city and town 
schools were authorized; and thousands of districts were ad- 
ministratively consolidated into 938 township soQool systems. 
The number of city and town corporations was 95. 


The township school system was much more defensible 
than a district system, considering the .wr economy of 
the mid-nineteenth century. The nine to 12 districts in a 
township operated as a single unit under the supervision of 
the township board, and some semblance of a uniform system in 
Indiana began to emerge from the chaos of local district 
autonomy. A few modifications soon occurred. School meetings 
were abolished, and in 1859 the responsibility of township 
schools was transferred from the board of school trustees to a 
civil official, the township trustee. This development was 
unique, since other states which operate township schools do 
not delegate control over these schools to civil officials. 


It is noteworthy that Indiana in 1852 abolished the 
district school organization that is only now, a century later, 
being modified in other midwestern states. It is likewise 
noteworthy that in more than a hundred years, no Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly has seen fit to revise this nineteenth century 
school organization. 


2Indiana Constitution, 1851, Article VIII, Section 1. 


SBoone, Re Ge, A History of Education in Indiana, p. 250. 
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By 1873 it had become evident that all was not well 
with the township schools. A county superintendent was pro- 
vided as the nominal head of the county schools, and a county 
board of education, consisting of the township trustees and 
the chairman of the school trustees in each city and town, was 
authorized to advise and counsel local officials. Some town- 
ships were fiscally inadequate to operate schools, and in 1873 
the first of a series of joint school laws was enacted. These 
laws provided for voluntary operation of schools by adjoining 
townships, cities, and towns and were supplemented by laws 
enabling children to be transferred to neighboring school cor- 
porations when schools were not available in the township of 
their residence. 


The operation of schools by incorporated towns also 
proved inadequate. Legislative approval was early granted for 
the abandonment of the school town to the township. In 1890 
Boone reported 247 school towns in Indiana, 1,011 school town- 
ships, and 57 school cities. The number of district schools 
operated by the townships was 9,715. The townships also oper- 
ated 200 graded schools. The latter were characterized by 
the division of the pupils into separate grades. The typical 
district school dispensed with such formality. Each pupil 
progressed at his own speed and ceased attendance when he 
deemed himself sufficiently proficient. 


By the turn of the century graded schools in "central- 
ized" or "consolidated" buildings had become common in wealt 
townships. Pupil transportation, first by horse-drawn "hacks 
and later by motor buses, became the rule. Rural high schools 
were later built in many townships. It was not unusual for 
two or more high schools to be erected in the same township, 
in addition to a town or city high school. Bitter rivalry 
even led to the division of civil townships into two parts, so 
that each could legally operate a separate school system. 


By 1920, Indiana had entered a decade of postwar school 
building. Agricultural prosperity, 100 per cent assessment of 
property in 1919, and use of school and civil bonds made pos- 
sible the final abolition of the one-room schools in most 
areas of the state. These were replaced by the consolidated 
township schools, often complete with a high school. Every- 
one tried to keep up with the Joneses. A number of counties 
boasted of a high school in every township, often with enroll- 
ments of from 10 to 30 pupils. Private holding companies were 
legalized for school construction in 1927. This provision was 
quickly repealed in 1933, as judgments, refunding bonds, and a 
host of fiscal ills occurred during the early years of the 
depression. Legislation authorizing holding companies was 
again enacted in 1947. 


4Ibid., pp. 275-276. 
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Reorganization of Local Government in Indiana 


The school building boom of the 1920's had been paral- 
leled by the township road boom. The Indiana General Assembly 
quickly acted in the 1950's to place road building and welfare 
under county administration. No change was made in school 
organization, although a significant fiscal change was made. 

A new gross income tax was enacted and utilized for partial 
state support of local school units, in spite of the inade- 
quacy of the 80-year-old 1852 system of school organization. 


The year 1929 marked an innovation in local school or- 
ganization. Permissive legislation legalized the voluntary 
merger of certain school townships and towns into a new and 
larger tax and administrative unit, Three existing consoli- 
dated school units were formed under provisions of this act, 
since repealed. A similar law was enacted in 1937. A series 
of permissive consolidation, metropolitan district, and county 
unit laws have been enacted since 1947, the provisions of 
which are discussed elsewhere in this study. 


Since World War II, it has become evident that eco- 

nomic and social change have made the operation of some 1,000 
township school s — and 175 city and town school systems 
in Indiana educationally and governmentally impossible. By 
1955, as many as 147 townships and 55 school cities and towns 
had merged into 85 reorganized school districts. Signifi- 
cantly, 862 independent school townships still remained after 
10 years of intensive effort toward voluntary local consolida- 
tion. It should be noted that 72 of these units and five town 
units made no attempt to operate schools.5 They existed as 
"“elosed districts,” incapable of performing the governmental 
function delegated to them. In some instances these were 
virtual tax colonies, protecting a local tax rate by shifting 
the burden of building and operating schools to their unfor- 
tunate neighbors. 


A pioneer Indiana educator once stated: "A permissive 
school system is worse than no system at all." As Indiana 
enters its second century of inadequate local school organiza- 
tion, many students of local government would paraphrase his 
statement: "A permissive system of state school reorganiza- 
tion is worse than no system at all." Many citizens of the 
state, blocked in their attempts at voluntary local school 
reorganization, would echo a hearty, "Amen." 


School Reorganization in the United States 


The reorganization of local school corporations (dis- 
tricts) has proceeded at a much slower pace in Indiana than 


Sthe Committee for the Indiana White House Conference on Edu- 


Education ort the indians White House Conference op 
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in many other states in the nation. Thirteen states have 
formed either complete or partial county school units. A 
partial county unit often consists of rural territory oper- 
ating as one school unit, but with cities excluded from the 
rural unit. The neighboring state of Kentucky is organized 
under this plan. Florida, Nevada, and West Virginia are ex- 
amples of states in which the county is a single school unit, 
although numerous attendance districts may be maintained in 
the county. Brown and Floyd counties in Indiana are complete 
county school units having several attendance districts. 
Throughout the nation 1,138, or 37 per cent of the 3,070 coun- 
ties, had county school units in 1954-1955. Of this number, 
666 were complete county units and 472 were partial county 
units. 


Township organization of local school units is the pre- 
dominant pattern in Indiana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. A 
total of 2,948 local districts were operated in these states 
in 1954-1955. New England towns, somewhat comparable to town- 
ships, operated as 1,546 districts in the same year. 


Common school districts are typical of the remaining 
26 states. The common district states often have several 
thousand districts within the state. Eight midwestern states 
account for 55 per cent of the nation's school districts, as 
may be seen in Table 1. The common school district, inade- 
quate educationally and fiscally, is disappearing at a rapid 
rate in some states as a result of school reorganization. 
Since 1947 the 100,946 school districts in the United States 
have been reduced to 59,270, a reduction of 41.29 per cent. 
During the same period in Indiana a reduction of only 182, or 
14.09 per cent, has occurred. Indiana reported 1,292 dis- 
tricts in 1932 and 1,110 in 1955. Although no common school 
districts exist in Indiana, a few one-teacher schools are 
still operated. The Indiana School Directory for 1955-1956 
je 103 one-teacher schools operate n larger school 

ts. 


Dawson reported 1,999 school reorganization proposals 
during the school year 1954-1955 (reported by 43 states). 
Only 12 per cent were rejected. Indiana data for the same 
year indicate that 16 of 26 proposals were accepted, 40 per 
cent failing to receive local approval. Consolidation of 
school districts in Indiana has been proceeding at only one 
third the national average. The rate of failure of Indiana 
reorganization proposals is three times the national average. 
The relatively slow progress of Indiana school reorganization 
and the high rate of failure of proposals indicate need for 
study of the method of reorganization, the educational ade- 


6Subcommittee on School Organization, A Statistical Survey of 
School District Organization in the United States to52- 
1955, pe 11. 


7Ibid., pe 7. 
Stbid., p. 13. 


TABLE 1. SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EIGHT MID- 
WESTERN STATES, 1954-1955 


= 

State Number of districts 
Nebraska , 5,500 
Wisconsin 4,421 
Minnesota 4,261 
Michigan 3,900 
Towa 4,142 
Missouri 3,794 
Kansas 3,495 
South Dakota 3,371 
Total 32, 884% 


*These make up 55 per cent of the nation's 
school districts. Another 13,000, 
or 20 per cent, are in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, North Dakota, 
and Texas. 


Source: A Statistical Survey of School 
District Organization in the United 
States 1954-1955, The White House 
Conference on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1955. 


quacy of the new units, and the laws which dictate school 
organizational procedure in Indiana. Detailed analysis of 
these factors comprise the major part of this study of Indiana 
school reorganization. 


Summary 


The organization of public schools in Indiana has 
undergone little change since the township, town, and city 
organization was adopted more than a century ago.e A trend 
toward reorganization of the many small school districts in 
Indiana has occurred in some areas of the state since the 
close of World War II. The one-teacher school was practically 
eliminated in Indiana during the first half of the century, 
although the small high school is characteristic of many 
Indiana school districts. School district reorganization has 
been on a voluntary basis, and approximately 40 per cent of 
recent reorganization proposals have been defeated at the 
polls. On the whole, local rather than state leadership has 


been characteristic of school district reorganization in. 
Indiana. 


CHAPTER II 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Need to Reorganize 


As has been said, there is abundant objective evidence 
that the small rural school is inadequate and does not, often 
because it cannot, provide a good educational program. There 
are differences of opinion, however, as to the value of the 
small rural school; some say it provides a greater opportunity 
for boys and girls than the large high school, while others 
insist that its pupils are handicapped when compared to those 
of the larger high school. Among the experienced and reliable 
authorities on this question is Frank W. Hubbard, Director of 
the Research Division of the National Education Association, 
who has reviewed many research studies on the subject. He 
wrote: "It seems to me that larger schools are desirable, not 
so much because of class size, but for such reasons as: More 
children make possible better classification; large schools 
make better working conditions for teachers and encourage the 
employment of better-prepared teachers; and larger attendance 
units permit a broader, enriched instructional program. All 
of this adds up to a better educational opportunity for chil- 
dren. 


The United States Office of Education reported the edu- 
cational changes which have taken place in the reorggni zed 
district schools in 552 reorganized school districts“ located 
in eight states.5 Most of.the reorganized districts were es- 
tablished between 1948 and 1952, but even in this short time 
the schools have shown remarkable progress. 


It is reported in this study that the small rural 
schools in most parts of the country have "unquestionably" 
outlived their usefulness; that life has become more complex, 
the rural school curriculum is not broad enough, and the small 
district school cannot provide the kind of educational program 
which boys and girls need and desire. The study also points 
out that more than 40 per cent of the children between the 


lLetter to Harold H. Church, dated January 13, 1956. 


2"Reorganized school district" in this study refers to a new 
school administrative district that has been created by 
combining the territory of two or more smaller adminis- 
trative units which have been abolished upon the estab- 
lishment of the larger unit. "School district” refers 
to a township, town, or city school corporation, metro- 
politan school district, county unit, or consolidated 
school corporation. 


“Pitgwater, C. 0., Educational Change in Reorganized School 
Districts, 53 pp. 


ages of 14 and 17 are not attending high school and that the 
ercentage of non-attendance is much greater in rural areas 
in urban areas. 


When the limited educational offerings are considered, 
especially in the high schools in small school districts, 
there is little wonder that pupils drop out of school at an 
early age. The economic loss to the country and the handicap 
to such pupils should not be minimized or lost sight of. 


Ackley* does not believe small school districts should 
try to offer complete educational programs because limita- 
tions in staff, facilities, tools of instruction, and equip- 
ment make it impossible. He believes that there should be no 
compromise on the minimum standards, unless the district is 
willing to accept substandard programs of education for their 
children. 


It was pointed out in a study made of rural schools ip 
California and in New York that small local school districts 
are often handicapped in providing special services. This 
study found that small school districts are chiefly handi- 
capped by lack of financial ability, insufficient pupils en- 
rolled, and lack of administrative machinery. 


Many illustrations could be given to show what has hap- 
pened to small school district reorganization. The reports 
are most encouraging; for example, two of those in the Nation- 
al Education Association Research Division pamphlet of March, 
1950, are from Beaverton, Michigan, and Crossville, Illinois. 


Beaverton includes 19 former small school districts 
which have been merged into a large reorganized school dis- 
trict. After describing the change, the article continues: 


Originally there were 27 teachers who taught mostly 
the three R's. Today there are 20 teachers, all of whom 
have college degrees. The course includes a complete pro- 
gram from kindergarten to high school graduation. Each 
grade or section of a grade has its own teacher, with spe- 
cial teachers for music and art. In the high school the 
basic course is college preparatory, but there are also 
special teachers for band and glee clubs and for physical 
training and athletics. Pupils may take typing, shorthand, 
and commercial courses. There are home economics courses 
for girls and vocational agriculture and industrial courses 
for boys. Formerly only 48 per cent of the pupils entered 
high school, but now 98 per cent do so. 


Community health has benefited, for in addition to 


4ackley, C. E., "Economy Through Organization of School Dis- 
tricts,” American School Board Journal 128:48, June, 
1954. 


Swoffard, K. V., "Better Rural Education Through Reorganiza- 
tion of the Administrative Unit arfd the Curriculum," 
in Education in Rural Communities, pp. 165-191. 
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work in health and physical education in school there are 
clinics where the mothers of pre-school children can have 
them immunized against smallpox, diphtheria, and whooping 
cough and receive advice from the county health officer 
and nurse. 


School facilities are used for community activities 
and adult education. There is a veterans institute; the 
men may receive training in agriculture and such industrial 
skills as electrical and acetylene welding, and lathe and 
other power tool operations. The women have classes in 
cooking, dressmaking, and art. In summer the school oper- 
ates a canning center and many housewives make use of it. 


Beaverton needs more buildings and it is developing 
plans to provide them. 


Crossville, Illinois, became a reorganized school dis- 
trict in 1948. Among other things, the article describing 
these schools several years later says: 


A survey showed that the seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils could go to the existing high school, so circum- 
stances easily brought about the adoption of the 6-6 form 
of organization. 


Elementary pupils who were formerly strangers to 
audio-visual aids can now have film strips and educational 
films as they need them. For the first time seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils enjoy the benefits of homemaking and 
industrial arts, and a supervised physical education pro- 
gram with a suitable gymnasium. The facilities of the 
oe high school also include a science laboratory and 

rary. 


Although the teaching staff was reduced from 28 to 
24 persons, the young people now have a full-time teacher 
for vocal music and music appreciation, and for band and 
instrumental music. There is a half-time librarian. 
Teachers' salaries have been increased. 


Many other illustrations could be given, but each of 
them would show that reorganized schools provide better edu- 
cation and, significantly, almost every one is not only happy 
about the change but proud of what has been done, in spite of 
bred a controversies which in many cases preceded reorgan- 

zation. 


There appears-to be little doubt that a comprehensive 
program is needed in rural areas to prepare youth to live in 
their own communities and in larger heavily populated communi- 
ties. The adults in rural communities have a tendency to sep- 
arate themselves from the life in adjacent towns and cities so 
far as the education of their children is concerned, but in 
almost every other respect they live as one family with ad- 
jacent communities. Rural communities generally seek out the 
services of the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the banker, 
the newspaper, the church, the utility companies, and the pro- 
tection of the police and fire departments. If the fathers do 
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not work on the farm or in the orchard, they seek employment 
in factories, business, and industry located in the town or 
the city. The rural or suburban families even help materially 
to create the wealth of the city, but paradoxically they iso- 
late their children in their schools from the children living 
in the adjacent territory and deny them the kind of education 
which they need later to make a livelihood in the urban area. 
In order to learn to live with the peoples of the world in this 
shrinking world, children living in rural communities must 

be exposed to an education which helps them to understand and 
live with their neighbors. 


Modern times demand modern schools. Advanced pupils 
need high schools which will provide courses of study in busi- 
ness, general education, vocational training, home-making, and 
college entrance. The elementary child should not only master 
the three R's, but should be given the training and experience 
needed to prepare him to live successfully in tomorrow's world 
as a member of a larger group of citizens. 


Special services, such as counseling, supervision, 
health services, increased library facilities, and more highly 
trained teachers are needed to provide a broader training than 
is possible in small schools. 


The need for reorganization of schools in Indiana was 
emphasized in the report of the Special Commission on Public 
Education to the governor of Indiana in June, 1954, when it 
stated that :® 


In order to encourage better teacher preparation 
the communities of Indiana should continue to give their 
support to school consolidation. Small schools are free 
to bargain for, and actually to create a demand for, poorly 
educated teachers. They often shrink from furnishing these 
teachers with laboratory equipment, maps, and other neces- 
sary teaching materials. Thus the teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions sometimes find that their best-trained teachers do 
not wish to work in such schools. 


Educationally Sound Units 


Authorities differ concerning the minimum number of pu- 
pils necessary for a good administrative unit. Some reliable 
educational authorities say that the number should be no less 
than 2,500, while others say that 1,200 pupils are sufficient. 
The answer to this question must be made in the light of the 
conditions in the community in which the schools are located. 
If the density of population is great and there are good roads, 
a minimum of 2,500 pupils is desirable. On the other hand, 
for sparsely settled areas where the roads may be unimproved 
or where there may be natural barriers, such as dangerous 


fReport of the Special Commission on Public Education, to the 


Honorable George N. Craig, Governor of Indiana, p. 10. 
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hills and rivers, a unit of 1,200 pupils or even less would 
seem desirable. Since there are many such districts in 
Indiana, 1,200 pupils is considered the minimum in this study 
for an educationally sound administrative unit. 


According to the White House Conference Report, there 
is a trend for new schools to be larger and to include more 
special-purpose and multi-purpose rooms, with the elementary 
and secondary schools housed in separate buildings. Much pro- 
gress is being made in the consolidation of small schools. It 
is estimated that the number of school centers in the United 
Stateg in 1959 will be 95,335, almost 24,000 fewer than in 
1954. 


Most lay and educational authorities agree that an ele- 
mentary school enrolling 25 pupils per grade is most desirable. 
There is a difference of opinion, however, as to how many pu- 
= an elementary school should enroll. Opinions vary from 

50 to 800 pupils as a minimum for schools containing the 
first six grades in heavily populated urban centers. 


A study made by the Nation's Schools in 19548 reported 
that about 70 per cent of the superintendents polled favored 
elementary schools with enrollments from 250 to 500 to insure 
an efficient and economical program. Almost 50 per cent of 
these superintendents thought that 350 to 550 pupils was best. 
Inasmuch as many reorganized school districts are made up of 
smaller districts located in areas which are not densely popu- 
lated, it would appear that the minimum enrollment for a good 
educational program in a six-year elementary school should be 
150 pupils, with approximately 25 pupils enrolled in each 
grade. 


Authorities also differ concerning the minimum number 
of pupils needed in a high school in order to provide a satis- 
factory educational program. Ina study made in 1949, Oliver? 
found that 37 “experts” and 41 "field men" whose contact with 
small high schools and whose educational insight might qualify 
them as experts felt that an enrollment of 500 pupils was most 
desirable to provide a satisfactory minimum program in a four- 
year high school. Some reliable authorities place this mini- 
mum number as low as 200 pupils. Here again the number de- 
pends upon the density of population, the road factor, and the 
natural barriers. Most recent studies place this minimum fig- 
ure at 100 per grade. 


It is the writer's considered judgment that an adequate 
minimum number of pupils for any high school should be 400, 
except that, in areas where this large a school would make it 
necessary for high school pupils to ride buses in excess of 


7Sehool Housing," NEA Journal 45:267, May, 1956. 


S"Wmat Size School Is Best?" Nation's Schools 54:59, October, 
1954. 


Soliver, A. I., "How Big Should the Small School Be?" School 
and Society 69:127-128, February 19, 1949, 
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one hour on their way to the school plant, the minimum enroll- 
ment in a four-year high school should be 200. 


Are Indiana high schools large enough to provide a 
sound, adequate, and modern education for the youths of the 
state? According to Table 2, there were 842 high schools re- 
ported in Indiana in 1950, of which 633 had an enrollment of 
fewer than 200 pupils. If the reorganization studies quoted 
above can be used as a yardstick, these small schools were not 
in a position to offer a modern educational program to their 
youth. Fortunately, by 1955 the number of high schools had 
decreased to 766, a reduction of 76, but there were still 523 
high schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils. 


TABLE 2. ENROLLMENTS IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1950 AND 
1955, AS REPORTED IN THE STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Size of school Number of schools Net change 
1950 1955 
7-50 75 44 -31 
51-99 317 249 -68 
100-199 241 230 -11 
200-299 69 86 17 
300-399 39 33 -6 
400-499 26 30 4 
500-999 43 53 10 
1,000-1, 499 20 19 -1 
1,500 and over 12 22 10 
Total 842 766 -76 


#Prepared by Dean Leroy Hull, Junior Division, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 


High schools enrolling over 200 pupils in 1950 numbered 
209, of which only 101 had an enrollment in excess of 400. It 
is interesting to note that 43 high schools had an enrollment 
of from 500 to 999 pupils, 20 had an enrollment of from 1,000 
to 1,499, and only 12 had an enrollment of 1,500 or more dur- 
ing this year. By 1955 the number of high schools enrolling 
200 or more pupils had increased to 243, which indicates that 
most of the consolidation took place among smaller school dis- 
tricts. Of this number, 124 had an enrollment in excess of 
400. If high school enrollments within school districts did 
not increase (which is probable in light of the birth rates at 
the time these pupils were born), it is significant that 10 
high schools enrolling less than 400 were added to the group 
of schools with enrollments between 500 and 599 and that 10 
were added to the group enrolling over 1,500. 


e. 
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Further significance is noted in the rise of the mean 
Indiana high school enrollment from 203 in 1950 to 263 in 
1955. In this same five-year period the median enrollment 
had increased from 112 to 139. 


Governing Body 


The time is long past when the governing function of 
any public school system should be vested in one man, regard- 
less of how good that person may be. This is true especially 
when that person is elected on a political ballot, such as is 
the case in the Indiana township trustee system, and when that 
individual is clothed with almost unlimited power and author- 
ity. Under a Board of Education and a trained school adminis- 
trator, there is less likelihood that action relating to the 
operation of the schools or the teaching personnel will be 
motivated by the personal feeling, bias, and prejudice of one 
man. 


In a considerable number of townships, especially those 
in which a larger town is located, the high school pupils are 
transferred to a town high school, as this makes it possible 
for both school districts to provide a better educational pro- 
gram. On closer scrutiny, however, it becomes apparent that 
the governing body of the transferring corporation has nothing 
to say about the education of the transferred pupils. Since 
the transferring corporation must pay tuition for the pupils 
transferred, this becomes "taxation without representation," 
a principle for which blood was shed by our forefathers. In 
the larger reorganized school district there is only one board, 
and all segments of the newly reorganized school district are 
represented. 


In reorganized school districts functioning under a 
board of education and a superintendent of schools, the admin- 
istrative unit is large enough to afford the employment of 
specialized staff officers and consultants to improve teaching 
performance and to provide education services and materials. 
Such a staff might include supervisors or consultants in music, 
art, elementary education, physical education, health, re- 
search, testing, guidance, vocational education, adult educa- 
tion, and medical, dental, and eye services and examinations. 
A large administrative unit could also provide teaching and 
supplementary aids, such as standardized tests, audio-visual 
aids, central library service, audiometric testing devices, 
remedial reading materials, and other devices and materials 
which the small school usually cannot afford. 


It should be kept in mind that being in a reorganised 

school district system does not necessarily make a school a 
good school. If the administrative authorities are concerned 
only about organizing larger schools and do not avail thenm- 
selves of well trained teachers, organize the schools more ef- 
fectively, and provide enriched course offerings, then the 
schools actually may be poorer and less effective than they 
were before reorganisation took place. 


ic, 
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Howard A. Dawson! prepared a blueprint for progress 
for a newly organized school district system. He suggested 
that a school-community program should include adult educa- 
tion, library service, recreation, and summer activities. 
Under special services he listed attendance, guidance, psycno- 
logical and psychiatric services; health services (including 
warm laseheete library service; special teachers in music, 
art, and physical education; special services for exceptional 
children (including the gifted); services for teachers in 
supervision and in-service training; professional libraries 
and instructional and audio-visual materials; and administra- 
tive services in the areas of personnel, business, school 
plant, transportation, research, evaluation, and coordination 
of various activities. Few, if any, small schools can afford 
these services. 


Education for the Handicapped and Gifted 


In the reorganized school district the administrative 
unit usually is large enough for special instruction, services, 
materials, and facilities to be provided for the less fortu- 
nate children in the community. Separate classes can be or- 
ganized for the mentally and physically handicapped, the child 
with poor sight, the deaf, the hard of hearing, and the para- 
lytic. Many handicapped pupils can be made into self-sustaining 
citizens, tut, even more important, they can be removed from 
their loneliness and placed in company with others who have 
similar deficiencies. Most individuals who do not have these 
handicaps are not aware of the heartaches, the frustrations, 
and the loneliness that such children must suffer. 


One cannot emphasize too strongly the opportunities for 
the superior child which can be provided in a reorganized 
school district. In most small school systems, and unfortu- 
nately in some larger school systems, the superior child is 
unchallenged and never reaches the full possibility of his 
mental stature. The economic loss to the community and to the 
country at large is increased when no special educational pro- 
gram is provided for children with exceptional ability. 


School Organization Plan 


In a reorganized school district it is possible to have 
the vertical plan of organization that is most effective in 
providing a good educational program. The study by the Office 
of Education++ found out that the most common type of vertical 


10pawson, H. A., "Blueprint for Progress," Phi Delta Kappan 
36:55-62, October, 1954. 
lly.s. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 


of Education, Educational Change in Reorganised School 
Districts, 
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plan before reorganization was the 8-4 plan, in which the ele- 
mentary schools included the first eight grades, and the high 
school included the upper four grades. This study also re- 
vealed that some district schools which had the six-year high 
school after reorganization also had some eight-year elementa- 
ry schools, and that very few of the elementary schools had 
more than one grade assigned to each room. The majority of 
one-teacher schools before reorganization included pupils in 
several or all of the first eight grades. 


The Office of Education study further revealed that 
districts previously operating on the 8-4 plan had changed 
either to the 6-6 or the 6-3-3 plan. The six-year high school 
is generally best adapted to the school district where fewer 
than 600 to 800 pupils are enrolled in the upper six grades, 
while the separate three-year junior high school and three- 
year senior high school offer the best educational opportuni- 


ties where more than 800 pupils are enrolled in the upper six 
grades. 


It is reasonable to assume that in newly reorganized 
school districts the problem of housing pupils in existing 
school plants greatly affects the vertical plan of school or- 
ganization adopted by the district. Experience has shown in 
recent years, however, that newly built secondary school fa- 
cilities are in most cases organized either under the six-year 
plan or the separate three-year high school pattern. 


The eight-year elementary school has limited advantages 
for seventh and eighth grade pupils. The average boy or girl 
between the ages 12 and 15 is undergoing physical and psycho- 
logical change, with its accompanying wide interests and de- 
sires for explorations, and should therefore best be educated 
in a school unit where the best learning conditions can be 
provided for his growth. It is often too costly to operate a 
separate junior high school or junior-senior high school in a 
small administrative school and, therefore, the adolescent is 
likely to have to take second place either to the elementary 
pupils in grades 1 through 6 or to the post-adolescent pupils 
in the senior high school. 


Standards in Reorganized Schools 


American social and economic life has become so complex 
that it is necessary to rely upon laws, regulations, boards, 
or specialized committees to protect the citizens or to keep 
them informed. When buying a product, the accepted standards 
under which it was made give the buyer some idea about how 
good or effective it is. The same is true when appraising an 
institution of learning. The educational effectiveness of a 
school can be judged by at least three means; namely, state 
department of education standards, preparation of teaching 
staff, and the opinions of parents and qualified observers. 


The Indiana State Department -of Public Instruction re- 
quires that schools maintain minimum educational standards. 
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The schools are examined and classified periodically: those 
maintaining the lowest standards are called "certified"; the 
next highest, "continuous"; and the highest, "first class." 
There is also a seldom-awarded "special first class" commission. 


Table 3 shows that only two (18 per cent) of the 11 
high schools with fewer than 100 pupils enrolled had first 
class commissions; while all of the 11 schools with 500 or 
more pupils held first class commissions. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is a direct relationship between the 


size of the high school and the quality of the commission 
maintained. 


TABLE 3. HIGH SCHOOLS WHICH HELD VARIOUS INDIANA COMMISSIONS 
IN 79 CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL CORPORATIONS IN 1955-1956, CLASSI- 
FIED BY ENROLLMENT 


—_ 


Kind of commission 


Number 


of high Certified Continuous First class 
schools 


umber |Per Number 
of cent of 
chools schools schools 


1-99 2 
100-199 16 
200-299 15 
300-399 8 
400-499 6 
500 or more 11 


Total 25 58 


Source: Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indiana State School Directory, 1955-1956. 


Unfortunately, no study has been made of the small high 
schools in unconsolidated districts, but the writer has had 
sufficient experience in observing the conditions in the small 
high schools to know that an exceedingly small number can 
qualify for either first class or continuous commissions. 


In addition to the accrediting of high schools by the 
Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, high schools 
may be accredited by a larger regional official body called 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Table 4 shows that only 184 of the approximately 775 
high schools in Indiana in the school year 1954-1955 maintained 


|| 

| Per 
cent 

51.6 
62.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.9 

WE 
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standards high enough for membership in this organization. Of 
this number, only 18 high schools (10 per cent) had an enroll- 
ment of less than 200, while 148 schools (80 per cent) had an 
enrollment of 300 or more. This evidence on standards and ac- 
crediting is weighted strongly in favor of the larger high 
school as being best able to provide an adequate educational 
program. 


TABLE 4. MEMBERS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1954-1955 


Enrollment 
Number Per cent 
1-99 4 
100-199 14 8 
200-299 18 10 
Over 300 148 80 
Total 184 100 


Source: "List of Indiana Member Schools," The North Central 
Association Quarterly 30:81-85, July, 1955. 


The study made by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion,l2 previously referred to, presents most significant evi- 
dence that one of the most widespread of all of the education- 
al changes in reorganized school districts is the improvement 
in the college preparation of teachers. In 88.2 per cent of 
the 432 districts reporting in this study the teaching staff 
had a higher level of college preparation than did the staffs 
of the old districts at the time of reorganization. In addi- 
tion, it was found that a greater percentage of the teachers 
in the smaller school districts were teaching subjects in 
which they did not have adequate preparation. 


There is also abundant evidence from parents, citizens, 
and qualified lay leaders that the larger reorganized school 
district is best able 3 provide a good educational program. 
Julian E. Butterworth,+~ for example, has given considerable 
time and thought to studying the reorganized school district. 
He summarized the advantages of such a school when he pointed 


12tpid., pp. 31, 32. 


13putterworth, J. E., "District Organization Matters to You," 
Phi Delta Kappan 52:297-298, March, 1951. 


out that a strong reorganized school district means: 
For the teacher-- 


Only one grade per room in elementary school 

Fewer areas with fewer separate preparations for high 
school teachers 

Better facilities--lunch, library, laboratories 

More teaching materials--audio-visual 

Better services 

Higher pay 

Curriculum integration 

Better leadership--full time administrator 

More activities 

Secretarial help 


For the child-- 


A richer educational program for the children 

Better health services 

Better guidance 

Extra-class activities such as dramatics, photography 


For the citizen-- 


Better community in which to live 
Organized school-community programs 
Adult education programs 


For the taxpayer-- 


More efficient operation of schools 
Greater value for money expended 


From a parent's viewpoint Mrs. Raymond Reed/* summa- 
rized the advantages of the reorganized school district which 
undoubtedly represents the opinion of many parents who have 
observed the changes in schools as they were transformed from 
small schools to larger reorganized schools. The only disad- 
vantage which Mrs. Reed observed was that there might be some 
loss to the pupils in the sociability and fellowship which 
they enjoyed in the smaller groups. Among the advantages Mrs. 
Reed listed the following: 


Transportation problems are solved. 

Music programs are expanded. 

Larger classes tend to stimulate pupils to do better 
work. 

Teachers are paid better salaries, which makes it 
easier to attract good teachers. 

Janitor service is improved. 


14peed, eee Raymond, "We Formed a Unit District," Phi Delta 
Kappan 32:333, March, 1951. 
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The gymnasium provides a better opportunity for intra- 
murals and sports. 

Vocational training is added to the curriculum. 

Teachers for special classes are employed. 

Hot lunches are served. 


The Elementary School 


If all other factors are equal, the number of resident 
pupils and elementary classrooms in the territory before it 
was reorganized would probably be the most important factor in 
determining the educational differences resulting from reor- 
ganization. If the prevailing pattern was one-room schools, 
the educational difference would be considerable. On the _ 
other hand, if the elementary school was organized with only 
one grade per teacher, the educational gap would be less. 


There has been a considerable amount of sentiment at- 
tached to the one-room school by those who have attended such 
a school, but in most cases the recipients of such an educa- 
tion had never attended school in a reorganized district and 
therefore did not realize that their opportunities for educa- 
tional growth were decidedly limited in the one-room school. 
Probably the only real advantage to the small one-room school 
is that pupils live closer together as a family of children of 
all ages, in a building located closer to home. But even this 
advantage can be turned into a tremendous handicap when the 
pupil leaves the elementary school either to go to a large 
high school or to live in a community of many people in a town 
or city. Who is there who can believe honestly that better 
education can be provided when the teacher must teach six to 
a grades of subject matter daily in a drafty drab roon, 
us limited tools of instruction and working with little or 
no supervision or associates, and when the pupil is exposed to 
the same limitations plus the fact that he has little oppor- 
tunity to obtain training in the special subjects or to engage 
in group play and extracurricular activities with fellows of 
his own age, and that he has no experienced guidance counselor 
to turn to for help? 


The limitations in small school districts are evident 
in a report of a study by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in which it was found that there are far more special 
service personnel employed by reorganized school districts 
either on a part-time or a full-time basis in larger school 
districts enrolling in excess of 500 pupils. Among the most 
often mentioned services in the order of the number of 8 
they are found in 491 reorganized school districts are: 


Music supervisor (430) 
School nurse (224) 
Guidance counselor (210) 


151111nois Education Association, Research Department, Com- 
munity Unit Schools, 


General instructional supervisor (191) 
Art supervisor (184) 

Physical education supervisor (177) 
School physician (138) 

Speech correctionist (125) 

Dental hygienist (101) 

School psychologist (11) 

Director of audio-visual aids (11) 


A studyl® conducted by the Research Department of the 
Illinois Education Association of the one-room rural schools 
in Illinois provides further evidence of the limitations in 
small school districts. In this study there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that the pupil attending a one-room school 
was at a disadvantage because of the lack of modern facilities 
and the fact that he often had few classmates of the same age. 
In many cases no special service or tools of instruction were 
provided, hot lunches were not generally served, class periods 
were of only a few minutes duration, and teachers were under- 
trained, limited in background, and required to teach six or 
eight grades each semester. When the schools were reorganized 
into larger districts, supplementary teacher aids were pro- 
vided, such as film and movie projectors, tape recorders, re- 
cord players, radios, duplicating machines, and typewriters. 


Surely, this mass of data as to what is happening to 
the educational program and offerings in reorganized school 
districts should cause the skeptic to stop and think twice be- 
fore opposing any reasonable plan of reorganization of smaller 
school districts. 


The Junior High School 


As has been stated previously, most small school dis- 
tricts are organized on an 8-4 plan. In larger reorganized 
school districts, where there are a greater number of school 
children residing, it is possible to organize the schools on 
a 6-6, a 6-3-3, or a 6-2-4 plan. 


Neither the elementary or the senior high school is 
well adapted to deal with the junior high school child. He 
needs specially trained, sympathetic, and understanding teach- 
ers, a curriculum adapted to his needs and desires, a trained 
counselor to guide him, a testing specialist to determine his 
capacities and interests so as to reduce the chances of his 
becoming maladjusted, an extracurricular program in which he 
can explore his hidden talents and interests and satisfy his 
gregarious instincts, and an assembly and intramural program 
to vent his pent up emotions and help him find himself amo 
his fellows. It is true, unfortunately, that many junior high 
schools do not provide this environment adequately, but this 


= - reason why every effort should not be put forth to try 
© dO 80. 
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The writer attempted some years ago to summarize the 
claims made for and against the junior high school. This sum- 
mary is given hereunder: 


Claims Supporting the Junior High School 
A. Relative to the curriculum: 


1. It is easier, under the junior high school plan, to 
provide instruction at reasonable cost in such sub- 
jects as home economics, industrial arts, music, and 
physical education. 


The content and organization of the curriculum in the 
various subject areas can be materially improved in 
the junior high school because: 


a. Better prepared teachers can be employed. 
b. The departmentalized system enables teachers to 
become specialists in certain areas. 


There is likely to be more favorable opportunity for 
introducing desirable curriculum changes in a reor- 
ganized school which is free from the restrictions 
imposed by precedent and tradition. 


Relative to provision for individual differences: 


1. It is easier to provide differentiated curriculums and 
elective courses to suit the different abilities, 
needs, and interests of individual pupils. 


Better provision can be made for pupils to try out in- 
dividual abilities and interests through exploratory 
courses. 


Pupils can be given more effective assistance with in- 
dividual difficulties and problems through provision 
for more adequate guidance services. 


It is easier to adapt instructional content and method 
to individual abilities, needs, and interests, through 
such practices as homogeneous grouping, two- or three- 


level courses of study, and diagnostic and remedial 
activities. 


Better provision can be made for meeting the needs of 
exceptional children, such as the gifted, the mentally 
retarded, and the physically handicapped. 


Because of the larger pupil enrollment in the typical 
junior high school, the service of the specialists in 
such areas as guidance, reading, and speech can be 
provided more economically. 


It is easier to provide for the individual abilities, 
needs, and interests of all pupils through a broad 
offering of extra-class activities. 
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Because of a more flexible administrative organization 
and curricular program, the needs of over-age pupils 
and problem children can be more readily satisfied. 


9. Flexible promotion policies, such as promotion by sub- 
ject and more frequent promotions, are more easily 
practiced. 


Relative to acceleration, retardation, economy of time, 
and articulation: 


1. Better provision can be made for the acceleration of 
superior pupils, permitting them to complete the jun- 
ior high school program in less than the usual time. 


Failures and retardation can be reduced through: 


Differentiated curriculums and elective courses 
A program better suited to the needs and inter- 
ests of adolescents 

More adequate guidance facilities 

More capable teachers 

A more effective remedial program. 


3. <A larger percentage of pupils can be retained in 
school through the ninth grade and into the senior 
high school, because of: 


a A curriculum which is better suited to the needs 
and interests of adolescents 
Better articulation between grades 8 and 9 
Broader opportunities for participation in extra- 
class activities 
More adequate guidance facilities 
A larger proportion of male teachers 
Segregation from younger children 
A more mature disciplinary situation. 


Waste of time and effort in the educational program 
can be reduced by: 


a. Elimination of duplication in subject matter 
be Better articulation in content and methods 
from grade to grade. 


Pupils can begin earlier the study of secondary school 
subjects, which sometimes leads to entrance upon 
college work at a younger ageée 


Relative to the teaching staff: 


1. More men teachers will be attracted than in the eight- 
year elementary school, because of: 


a. Higher salaries (generally, because of increased 
training) 


be. Increased prestige 
Ce Improved opportunities for advancement. 
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Teachers will be stimulated to re-evaluate their phi- 
losophy of education and teaching practices through 
participation in developing a new institution, free 
from the restraints imposed by tradition and prece- 
dent. 


Because of a larger student body and teaching staff in 
grades 7 and 8, more adequate supervision of teachers 
can be provided in those grades, with consequent im- 
provement in the instructional activities and program 
of the school. 


Relative to individual differences: 


1. The social composition of the youth attending school 
has changed--the boys and girls are tending to become 
cross sections of their age groups. Our school popu- 
lation has become more heterogeneous. 


New services are needed in schools so that pupils may 
learn by experience rather than by passive responses. 


Junior high schools facilitate the development of a 
curriculum in which all students can enjoy success-- 
for example, the average slow learners. Remedial 
classes in reading and other basic areas can be pro- 
vided to be more nearly geared to the developmental 
tasks of this age group. 


Relative to socialization: 


1. The particular lessons of the early adolescent period 
are emotional and social, not intellectual. 


2. Boys and girls learn to work together on common inter- 
ests and to subordinate personal differences in pur- 
suit of a common goal. 


School can lose its appeal, and education must cater 
to the selective interests of the adolescent before 
the ordinary high school age is reached. 


Relative to facilities and equipment: 


The junior high school is capable of providing more ade- 
quate libraries, better housing, and better instructional 
facilities and equipment than are provided in the upper 
grades of the traditional elementary school. The cost is 
not significantly different from that in the 8-4 system. 


Relative to the effects on the elementary school and the 
senior high school: 


1. It might relieve the present over-crowded canee tise in 
some elementary buildings. 


2. It could also relieve the over-crowded conditions that 
will reach the high schools within a few years. 
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Claims Opposing the Junior High School 
A. Relative to administration, housing, and finance: 


1. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


The laws of many states do not provide for a junior 
high school. Therefore, it is sometimes difficult to 
obtain financial support for the junior high school. 


The 6-3-3 plan is more expensive than the 8-4 plan. 


The long walk to school in some instances is a handi- 
cap to the junior high school student. 


Promotion by subject from the junior high school to 
the senior high school could be a problem. 


The 6-3-3 plan institutes two breaks in the pupil's 
course of study. 


There is a danger in the 6-3-3 plan of duplication of 
subject matter previously taught in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 


B. Relative to influence on pupils: 


1. 


3. 


Separating the older students from the younger ones is 
undesirable because: 


a. Older pupils develop a sense of responsibility to- 
ward the younger ones. 


be Young students learn from the leadership of the 
older ones. 


There is danger of premature sophistication of pupils 
participating in the junior high school program. 


Certain practices of the junior high schools are un- 
democratic, e.g., homogeneous grouping, differentiated 
curriculum, and earlier vocational specialization. 


C. Relative to the curriculum, staff, and other factors: 


The scarcity of teachers who are adequately trained 


for the junior high school program makes the educa- 


tional program inefficient. 

The course of 2 2vudy in the junior high school has been 
"watered-down! and there is a tendency for the junior 

high school to be a "junior" high school. 


A junior high school functioning as it should will help 


to "i the gap between the elementary school and the high 


school, 


it will encourage the pupil to stay in school longer, 


it will tide the pupil over a very turbulent period in his 
life, and it will probably set the pupil's sail in the right 
direction to become a good, self-supporting citizen. 


The Senior High School 


The educational advantages in reorganized school dis- 
tricts progressively increase from the elementary to the jun- 
ior high to the senior high school, It is in the senior high 
school that the greatest contrasts between the small high 
school and the high school enrolling a minimum of 75 to 100 
pupils per grade are found. Few persons who have not had ex- 
perience in a larger high school can realize the limitations 
in the small onee 


The needs for reorganized school districts are described 
by Hall, Leathers, and Roberts,17 who point out that a broader 
educational program is needed among the rural youth if they 
are to live successfully not only in their own community but 
also in larger areas of denser population. Among the special- 
ized courses needed for such a program are industrial arts, 
home-making, guidance, preparation for college, general edu- 
cation, and business education. In addition, special services 
should be provided, such as counseling, supervision, care of 
mental and physical health, and so forth. This article states 
that, when the high schools of Missouri were reorganized be- 
tween 1947-1948 and 1953-1954 into larger school units, the 
number of specific courses increased as much as 64 per cent. 


In a study in 1953 9b the joint and consolidated 
schools in Indiana, Robbins stated that when reorganization 
of the high school resulted in a material increase in the en- 
rollment, there was marked improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of the curricular offerings. 


Rachford,19 in a study made in 1954, agreed with Robbins, 
stating that "frequently the smaller schools offered only the 
16 units necessary for graduation. In such schools the variety 
of interests and needs of the individual cannot be satisfied. 


Glenn2° reported in a study made in 1954 that Indiana 
high schools enrolling 400 or more pupils offered 32 more sub- 
jects, such as advanced mathematics courses, modern foreign 
languages, vocational courses, shop work, various sciences, 
arts and crafts, and so forth, than were found in schools en- 
rolling 100 or fewer pupils, besides offering more units in 
those subjects offered in both sizes of schools (see Table 5). 


17Hall, R. M.; Leathers, F. Pe; and Roberts, C. Te, "Org - 
zation of Schools and Administrative Units," Review of 
Educational Research 25:334-338, October, 1955. 


18Robbins, C. E., A Study of the Joint and Consolidated 
Schools in Indiana with Particular Reference to Their 


Legal Status and Their Operating Procedures, p. 203. 


19Rachford, G. R., A Study of Sixty Consolidated School Cor- 
porations in Indiana, p. ° 


20Glenn, E. E., Administrative and Educational Adequacy of 
Indiana Joint School Organization, pp. 1ST 
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TABLE 5. CARNEGIE UNITS OFFERED IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH 
SCHOOLS, BY SUBJECTS, 19535-1954 


‘ Subject Number of Carnegie units 
Schools Schools 
enrolling enrolling 
100 or less 400 or more 
a English 3.80 
or Social studies g 3.00 3.67 
Science 2.00 3250 
Mathematics 2.20 4.17 
= Foreign language 1.00 4.67 
Business education 3.20 7035 
Distributive education 1.00 
8s Health 2.00 3.00 
Home economics 3.00 4.00 
es Agriculture 2.20 4.00 
Industrial arts 5.00 
Trade and industry 1.30 
Diversified occupations 1.30 
Music 1.20 6.17 
Art 220 3.53 


Source: Glenn, E. E., Administrative and Educational Adequacy 
of Indiana Joint School Organization. 


ins, 

ty Glenn further found that Indiana high schools having 

° enrollments between 300 and 399 offered twice as many Carnegie 
units in their curricula as were offered in smaller high 
schools (see Table 6). 

be 

- TABLE 6. CARNEGIE UNITS OFFERED IN SELECTED INDIANA HIGH 

SCHOOLS, 1953-1954, ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL 

7a Enrollment in Average number Por cent of 
grades 9-12 of units increase 

f 
Fewer than 100 23.80 
100-199 52.52 36.64 
300-399 48.76 104.87 
400 and over 56.66 138.07 


Source: Glenn, E. E., Administrative and Educational Adequacy 
of Indiana Joint chool Organization. 
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In a study, made some years ago by the Texas Research . 
League, it was found that the typical Texas high school en- 
rolling 200 pupils had 11 subjects in its curriculum, that in 
a high school enrolling 201 to 500 pupils there were 18 sub- 
jects included in the curriculum and in a high school enroll- 
ing more than 500 there were 27 subjects included (see Table 


TABLE 7. 
SIZES IN TEXAS 


SUBJECTS OFFERED IN TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOLS OF VARYING 


Offerings in schools 
with fewer than 


Offerings in schools 
with 


Offerings in schools 
with more than 


200 pupils 201-500 pupils 500 pupils 
English English Engiish 
Algebra Algebra Algebra 
General mathematics |General mathematics |General mathematics 
Civics Civics Civics 
History History History 
General science General science General science 
Biology Biology Biology 
Typing Typing Typing 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 
Home economics Home economics Home economics 
Agriculture Agriculture Agriculture 
Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Chemistry Chemistry 
Shop Shop 
Shorthand Shorthand 
Foreign languages Foreign 1 ges 
Commercial subjects |Commercial subjects 
Band Band 
Trigonometry 
Solid geometry 
Physics 
Special social 
studies 
Distributive educa- 
tion 
Choral music 
Driver education 
Journalism 
Arts and crafts 
Source: Hill, W. W., Material Prepared for Education 


Study 
Committee, Indiana Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, 
1956, pe 


O (quoting Texas Research League study, School 
District Structure in Texas). 


Although the increased number of subjects included in 
the curricula of reorganized high school districts as contrasted 


to that in small high schools is one measure of the superior 
educational program available to pupils, it is by no means the 
only one. Another measure is the extent to which the subjects 
can be enriched and adapted to the many and varied interests 
and aptitudes of pupils. The larger the high school, up to 
1,500 to 1,800 pupils, the greater the opportunity to enrich 
courses and adapt them to the needs of pupils. 


Americans agree that the public school should provide 
an educational program for all the children of all the people. 
This means that the educational program of the school must be 
diversified to such an extent that every pupil will have an 
opportunity to grow to the maximum of his ability and capacity. 


One ninth grade course in English cannot satisfy the 
combined interests and capacities of those who are going to 
college, those who are going into business, those who will 
work on the farm or in the factory, those who are literarily 
inclined, those who have great mental ability, and those who 
have limited ability. But, in a large district high school 
several ninth grade English classes can be organized and pu- 
pils can be assigned to each section according to their in- 
terests, needs, and capacities. The texts, methods, proce- 
dures, and activities must be adapted to the nature of the 
pupils assigned to the class, and the teachers assigned to the 
various classes must be those who are prepared adequately to 
teach the classes and are sympathetic with the pupils assigned 
to them. 


The opportunities for enrichment within almost any high 
school subject field are great. In English, for example, 
there can be classes in radio and television, public speaking, 
debate, journalism, dramatics, creative writing, and so forth; 
in music there can be classes for orchestras and bands on dif- 
ferent levels, instrumental groups, choruses, glee clubs, and 
an a cappela choir. Similar opportunities are available in 
science, mathematics, athletics, home economics, vocational 
shops, art, and others. 


In the field of extracurricular activities the oppor- 
tunities for the enrichment of the educational program in the 
junior and senior high schools depends on the number of pupils 
enrolled and the number, load, and diversity of interests of 
the teaching staff. It is here that pupils have a chance to 
grow through participation and expression in areas in which 
they feel that they have some competencies and interests. In 
small high schools pupils find few who have the same interests, 
but in a large high school there are usually a number of stu- 
dents who can explore similar interests together under the 
guidance and stimulation of a competent teacher. These ex- 
periences, gained through the informal club, assembly, or 
group activity, have proved to be as important in training 
good citizens and making vocationally independent breadwinners 
as the more formal curricular classes. 


Another advantage in the larger high school is that it 
can employ a guidance director and well trained counselors who 
can help the pupil find himself through counseling, through 
the use of cumulative records and tests of all kinds, and 
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through assistance in job selection and placement. 


The reorganized high school district is also more like- 
ly to provide adequate plant and classroom facilities, labora- 
tories, shops, and tools of instruction than the small high 
school. The science laboratories in small schools are partic- 
ularly lacking in facilities, with some of them not even 
having a demonstration desk with gas and electric outlets, 
sink and running water, and having very little in the way of 
scientific apparatus, chemicals, and supplies. Pupils from 
such schools have difficulty when they reach college in com- 
peting with classmates who have come from high schools where 
they have had good science training in modern classrooms and 
laboratories. While the science laboratory is a good illus- 
tration of the limitations of the small school, it is not the 
only one. 


Kent21 made a study in 1955 of 23 high schools before 
reorganization took place and of the nine larger high schools 
after the districts were reorganized (see Table 8). After re- 
organization a progressively increasing number of teachers had 
only one or two subjects for which to prepare daily, while in 
the smaller high schools some had as many as four subjects for 
which to prepare. It stands to reason that (1) teachers who 
have only one subject for which to make daily preparation are 
better informed to teach than those who have two or more; (2) 
it is much easier to find teachers who have major or minor 
Fh gee een in one subject than in more than one subject; and 

3) teachers who are seeking positions will go to the larger 
district high schools where they are more likely to be assigned 
fewer subjects, all other conditions being equal. 


TABLE 8. HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS TEACHING IN ONE SUBJECT FIELD 
Se AND THREE YEARS AFTER REORGANIZATION IN INDIANA, 
1955-1956 


Subject- Original schools (23) Reorganized schools (9) 

matter 

field Number of Per cent Number of Per cent 
teachers teachers 

1 39 27.9 84 57.2 

2 78 55.7 60 40.8 

3 20 14.3 3 2.0 

4 3 2.1 0 e 

Total 140 100.0 147 100.0 

Source: Kent, W. Ke, Educational 


Indiana Reorganize 


ortunities in Nine 


2lkent, W. K., Educational peportuni ties in 
organized 


Nine Indiana Re- 
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Summary 


The story of educational programs and opportunities in 
reorganized school districts and small schools has been told 
only partially, but sufficient objective evidence and reliable 
opinion and observation have been given for the reader to draw 
his own conclusion. Evidence has been submitted on (1) the 
need to reorganize, (2) educationally sound units, (3) the 
— body of schools, (4) education for the handicapped, 

5) standards in reorganized schools, (6) the typical elemen- 
tary school, (7) the junior high school, and (8) the senior 
high school. No reference has been made to the public junior 
college because of limitation of space, but it is obvious that 
the small school district is not in a position to provide such 
facilities. 
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CHAPTER III 
CHARACTERISTICS OF REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN INDIANA 


Various studies of school district reorganization in 
several states have been made in recent years. Dawson inves- 
tigated the progress in 1948 in seven selected states. Fitz- 
water in 1953 studied a group of eight states. Rachford and 
Glenn in the same year made a similar study in Indiana. The 
Indiana White House Conference on Education in 1955 included a 
report on school reorganization. Many local communities have 
study groups that are interested in the progress of school re- 
organization in Indiana. 


What types of communities have consolidated their 
school units in Indiana? What are the trends in reorganiza- 
tion? How large are the reorganized districts? What size 
schools do they operate? How are they formed? What is the 
size and nature of the school board? What type of adminis- 
tration is provided? These and related questions are fre- 
quently raised by legislators, local officials, and citizens’ 
groups. The status of the school district reorganization 
movement in Indiana, the characteristics of the reorganized 
districts, and the nature of the educational program are all 
of importance in considering the school reorganization plan 
in many communities. 


The Status of Reorganized Districts 


The data appearing in succeeding chapters refer only to 
school corporations which have been legally reorganized and 
are operating as single districts. Reorganized districts have 
only one school board and one tax levy. Each operates with 
the powers of city or town school corporations and is inde- 
pendent of the county school system. Three commonly used 
terms for reorganized school units in Indiana are "consoli- 
dated school corporation," "metropolitan district," and "county 
unit." Actually these terms for consolidation of school dis- 
tricts are identical in meaning, since the member school cor- 
porations have been legally abolished and have been superseded 
by the reorganized district which serves as an independent 
school administrative, fiscal, and tax unit. 


Indiana operated 31 joint schools in 1955-1956. These 
are a relic of an earlier day, although California and Penn- 
sylvania still frequently form high school districts by joint 
agreement. A joint school may be operated by two or more 
school corporations which continue as legally separate units. 
Many Indiana school reorganizations have been formed by the 
formal merger of former joint partners. A few reasonably ade- 
quate joint schools are still operated in Indiana, but have 
not been included in this study since they are not truly reor- 


anized school districts, and since their number is rapidly 
ecreasing. 


Reorganized School Districts 


The formation of 16 new reorganized school districts in 
1955 brought the total number of school mergers in Indiana to 
85. These are shown in Figure 1, together with the more re- 
cently reorganized districts. The 85 consisted of 147 former 
school townships and 55 former school cities or towns, a total 
of 202 school corporations which had voluntarily abandoned 
their identity as separate school units and had merged into 
larger and more adequate school districts. Included among the 
85 were three districts which had not added territory. Since 
these are legally classified in Indiana as reorganized dis- 
tricts, their data were included in the tabulations in this 
study. Forty-five, or more than 50 per cent,of these reor- 
ganized districts were formed during the four-year period, 
1952 through 1955. These involved the merger of 106 former 
school corporations. 


Data in Table 9 indicate that the progress of school 
reorganization in Indiana since 1947 has been slow but con- 
sistent. As has been mentioned previously, no state stand- 
ards for reorganization exist in Indiana. Consolidation of 
districts is permissive in character and must be locally ini- 
tiated. Little or no help is available from state sources, 


TABLE 9. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1955-1956 
AND THE NUMBER OF FORMER SCHOOL CORPORATIONS ABOLISHED 


Reorganized |Number of corporations abolished 
districts 


Year 
established Number| Per School | School cit- Per cent 


cent |town- j|ies or towns each year 
ships 


Before 1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


ee 
orp 
ee 


*e 
CO 
UOOPRO 


Total 85 100.0 55 100.0 


Source: Official reports to the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


FIGURE |. REORGANIZED SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS 


IN 


INDIANA IN 1956 
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and proposed reorganization often fails because inadequate 
local school units are not only permitted but are actually 
encouraged by existing state school legislation. 


As may be seen in Table 10, 68 reorganized districts 

had been formed under provisions of Chapter 123, Acts of 1947, 
and an amendatory act, Chapter 268 of the Acts of 1949. Merg- 
ers under these acts account for 80 per cent of Indiana school 
reorganization, Three districts had been formed under provi- 
sions of legislation which do not require added territory, 

but are legally defined as reorganized school districts. Such 
legislation is limited to use by the more populous townships. 


Analysis of these various acts appears in another section of 
this study. 


Data for one former school township having a school 
board were excluded from this study because the board was 
formed in such a manner that it retained the rights and duties 
of a township trustee. State agencies have not classified 
this new district as reorganized, since the full powers and 
duties of reorganized districts cannot be assumed by this dis- 
trict. A list of reorganized districts in Indiana in 1955- 
1956 may be found in Appendix A, and a list of those to become 
effective in 1956-1957 may be found in Appendix B. 


TABLE 10. REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS FORMED UNDER VARIOUS 
INDIANA LAWS AS OF AUGUST 1, 1955 


Consolidated school units 


Number Per cent 


— 


*Porty-seven reorganizations, including 111 former school cor- 
porations, have reported use of Chapter 268, Acts of 
1949, which amended Chapter 123, Acts of 1947. 


Source: Rachford, G. R., A Study of S Consolidated School 
Co orations in Indiana, Mee A Direc- 
tory of Indiana 


ndiana Consolidated School Cor orations as S as of 
August 1, 1088. 
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Law used 

205 1929 3.5 
177 1937 2.4 
68 1947 1.2 
123* 1947 80.0 
281 1947 1.2 
226 1949 Tel 
227 1949 1.2 
88 1953 2.5 
151 1955 1.1 
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The earlier Indiana reorganization laws permitted 
merger of a city or town and the township in which it is situ- 
ated. Later acts permit the merger or two or more school 
corporations in the same or adjoining counties. Reorganiza- 
tion across county lines has occurred in Clay, Elkhart, Foun- 
tain, Kosciusko, Parke, Pulaski, Starke, and Warren counties. 


Population and Area Characteristics 


School reorganization laws of Indiana have tended to 
permit inclusion of incorporated cities and towns in the reor- 
ganized district as shown in Table 1l. Former school cities 
or towns were included in 55, or 64.7 per cent, of the 85 
Indiana school reorganizations. Further study of these dis- 
tricts reveals that 40 incorporated places which did not 
formerly operate schools were included in these mergers. A 
total (with 55 former school cities and towns) of 95 cities 
——— and 147 civil townships were included in the 85 dis- 
tricts. 


TABLE 11. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CLASSIFIED 
BY NATURE OF FORMER SCHOOL CORPORATIONS 


Reorganized school districts 
Classification 


Number Per cent 


City or town and township 54.1 
City or town and two or more 

neighboring townships 10.6 
Township only 33.0 
County unit 2.3 


Total 100.0 


Source: Official school reports and Rachford, G. R., A Study 
of Sixty Consolidated School Corporations in indiana. 


Data in Table 12, based on the United States Census 
classification of rural and urban areas in 1950, indicate that 
58, or 68.2 per cent, of the Indiana reorganized school dis- 
tricts did not include urban territory (incorporated places 
having a population of 2,500 or suburban areas having a dense 
population). The number of reorganizations encompassing some 
urban area was 27, or 31.8 per cent of the total. The popula- 
tion of reorganized districts having an entirely rural popula- 
tion ranged from 1,300 to 6,398, while that of urban-rural 
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units ranged from 3,906 to 42,435. A simple minimum standard 
for reorganization is to include enough territory to embrace 
a population of not less than 6,000, since this would gen- 
erally be the minimum necessary in order to provide a public 
school enrollment of 1,200 pupils in grades 1 through 12. 
Suggested minimum standards for Indiana reorganized school 
districts may be seen in Appendix C. 


TABLE 12. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHICH HAD AN 
ENTIRELY RURAL OR A COMBINATION URBAN-RURAL POPULATION, AND 
THE RANGE OF POPULATION IN EACH CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
THE 1950 CENSUS 


Reorgani zations Range of population 


Classification 
Number | Per cent Lowest Highest 


Entirely rural 
population 58 68.2 1,300 6,398 


Urban-rural 
population 27 31.8 3,906 42,4355 


Total 385 100.0 1,300 42,435 


Source: Official school reports and Rachford, G. R., A Study 
of Sixty Consolidated School Corporations in Indiana. 


A distribution of the population of 85 Indiana consoli- 
dated school districts indicates that fewer than 24 had 6,000 
inhabitants. In fact, 61 reorganizations (see Table 12) had 
fewer than 5,000 inhabitants. In many instances this has re- 
sulted from inclusion of too little territory in reorganized 
units. One unit contained only 18 square miles, the equiva- 
lent of about half a township of average size. On the other 
hand, the Brown County unit was 324 square miles in area. 
Sparsely settled regions must necessarily include a rela- 
tively large area in order to meet minimum population and en- 
rollment standards. 


Variations in population density in Indiana reorganized 
school districts are also shown in Table 13. Density of popu- 
lation in the 85 districts ranged from 18 to 1,664 inhabitants 
per square mile. The more populous units included incorpo- 
rated cities or towns, while the more sparsely settled areas 
often did not include contiguous cities, towns, and townships. 
This has resulted in reorganizations having inadequate popula- 
tion, often adjacent to nearby independent school units suf- 
fering from the same basic inadequacy. 


TABLE 13. AREA IN SQUARE MILES AND DENSITY OF POPULATION PER 
SQUARE MILE IN 85 REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN INDIANA, 
CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION OF THE DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE 
1950 CENSUS 


Population of |Number of |Range in area in |Range in density of 


the reorganized|districts|square miles population per 
district square mile 


Smallest Largest 


Less than 2,500 21 107 
2,500-4,999 22 175 
5,000-9,999 271 

10, 000-14, 999 5 287 

15,000 or more 4 25 1,664 


Total 85 1,664 


Source: Annual school reports and Areas of the United States 
(Seventeenth Census of the United States), by the De- 
partment of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Data in Table 14 show the distribution of Indiana 
school reorganizations according to population of incorporated 
cities or towns included in the merger. Thirteen included no 
incorporated cities or towns, while 72 included incorporated 
areas. The number including cities of 2,500 or more was 25, 
approximately 350 per cent of the 85 reorganized districts. 


Sociologists differ concerning the advisability of in- 
cluding cities in reorganized school districts. Indiana, 
plagued ~ | the difficulties resulting from many sparsely set- 


tled rural areas, has tended to include villages, towns, and 
cities. Regardless of sociological implications, it is diffi- 
cult in many sections of the state to defend separate urban and 
rural school units. Apparently many Indiana school reorgani- 
zations favor a community type of school unit which includes 
the major and minor community centers and the surrounding rural 
area. The reasons for the establishment of such mergers are 
also economic and fiscal in character. Few areas can afford 
to operate separate school systems having a divided local tax 
base, if economical and efficient education is desired. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, the taxable wealth per pupil in 
rural areas often exceeds that of nearby cities and towns. 


The preference of Hoosiers for community school units 
may account, in part, for the formation of only two county 
units. The predominant form of reorganization in counties 
such as Harrison, Howard, and Morgan has been the formation of 
several school units in the county, centering around rather 
well-defined community centers. 
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TABLE 14. REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHICH INCLUDE A CITY 
OR TOWN LISTED IN THE 1950 CENSUS, CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION 
OF THE LARGEST CITY OR TOWN 


Population of Reorganized school districts 
largest city or town 


Per cent 


None 
500 or less 
500-2,499 
2,500-4,999 
5, 000-7, 499 
7,500-9,999 
10,000 or more 


Total 100.0 


Source: Annual school reports and Areas of the United States 
(Seventeenth Census of the United States), by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Figure 2 illustrates the pattern in Howard County, com- 
prising four reorganizations and one township. 


FIGURE 2. SCHOOL REORGANIZATION IN HOWARD 
COUNTY, INDIANA, 1956 


EASTERN HOWARD 
: Vi 
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Figure 3 shows the three reorganized districts and four 
townships in Morgan County. Both the Mooresville and Martins- 
ville districts added territory in 1956. Similar reorganiza- 
tion has occurred in Harrison County (see Figure 4), which has 
four reorganized districts and two independent townships. 


FIGURE 3. SCHOOL REORGANIZATION IN 
MORGAN COUNTY, INDIANA, I956 


One of the most difficult problems in the formation of commu- 
nity type school units is to determine the natural community 
boundaries. Often several small communities must be included 
in e reorganization if minimum population and enrollment 
standards are to be met. ‘The inadequate enrollments of many 
Indiana school reorganizations have often resulted from fail- 
ure to include enough rural territory in the new units. Re- 
cent studies of school reorganization in Indiana indicated 
that the chief criticism by superintendents, officials, and 
citizens of newly consolidated units is their inadequate 
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population, taxable wealth, and enrollment. Too often a mer- 
ger of two inadequate school corporations has resulted in a 
larger but still inadequate reorganized district. 


Enrollment Characteristics 


Throughout the nation an enrollment of 1,200 pupils is 
regarded as the minimum necessary for an economical and effi- 
cient school district.* This number of enrollees makes it 
possible to operate elementary and high schools of minimum 
size and also justifies the operation of a kindergarten and 
the employment of elementary or secondary principals for each 
school, with a full-time administrator for the school system. 
The enrollment of 1,200 pupils in a school district usually 
results in the employment of 40 or more teachers in the school 
system. These teachers instruct classes large enough to re- 
sult in economical operating costs. The ratio of teachers to 
pupils is one of the principal factors in the operating cost 
of schools, since instructional costs represent about two 
thirds of the cost of public school operation. A very low 
ratio of teachers to pupils not only increases operating costs 
but also results in an increase in the number of classrooms 
and other facilities required by a school system. Both teach- 
er demand and classroom need may be reduced through operation 
of school systems of adequate size. 


Total enrollment. The enrollment of the 85 Indiana re- 
organized school districts may be seen in Table 15. The num- 
ber failing to meet a minimum standard of 1,200 pupils in 
grades 1 through 12 was 59, or 70 per cent, of the total. Only 
26, or 30 per cent, of these districts, with enrollments 
ranging from 1,212 to 9,393 pupils, met this minimum enroll- 
ment standard. A recent study of the size of Indiana school 
corporations, made by the Indiana Commission on State Tax and 
Financing Policy, revealed that Indiana schools, in general, 
fall far short of meeting minimum enrollment standards.5 Only 
96, or 8.5 per cent, of the 1,129 Indiana school corporations 
in 1953-1954 enrolled 1,200 pupils or more, yet one third of 
the 85 reorganized districts in 1955-1956 met the minimum 
standard of 1,200 pupils. 


Elementary enrollment. Standards for an elementary 
school usually envision that each elementary building shall 
have not fewer than 25 pupils per grade. This would make it 


lRachford, G. Re, A Study of Sixty Consolidated School Corpo- 
rations in Indiana, p. 110; Glenn, E. Be, Administra- 
tive and Educational Adequacy of Indiana Joint School 
Organizations, pe 212. 


@tThe Committee for the White House Conference, A Report to the 
President, p. 17. 


5The Commission on State Tax and Financing Policy, The Founda- 
tion School Program in Indiana, p. ll. 
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TABLE IS. RANGE OF ENROLLMENT IN 85 REORGANIZED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IN INDIANA AS OF SEPTEMBER, 1955, CLASSIFIED BY EN- 
ROLLMENT 


Enrollment Number of|Grades 1-8 Grades 9-12 | Grades 1-12 
reorgani - 
zations 
Low | High | Low High | Low High 
299 or less 3 188} 229 188} 229 
300-599 18 206 393 109 213 303} 592 
600-899 26 374 689 97 285 611 883 
900-1,199 12 593 854 238 459 901) 1,160 
1,200-1,499 8 893) 1,054 253 435 | 1,212) 1,447 
1,500-1,799 5 1,030}1,276 312 585 | 1,528] 1,716 
1,800 -2 ,099 3 1,303] 1,384 507 619 | 1,810} 2,003 
2,100 or more 10 1,3542}7,112 154| 2,281 2,257) 9,393 
All units 85 188] 7,112 97] 2,281 188] 9,393 


Source: Official reports to the State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1955. 


possible for each teacher to be assigned pupils in a single 
grade. This minimum would require 200 pupils in grades 1 
through 8 (150 pupils in grades 1 through 6). Only one of the 
reorganizations failed to meet the minimum elementary enroll- 
ment standard, although some of them had not yet been able to 
provide the new buildings necessary to replace their educa- 
tionally obsolete one- and two-teacher schools. A few were 
providing one teacher per grade by assigning pupils in only 
two grades to two-teacher schools. 


Secondary enrollment. The Indiana State School Survey 
Commission reported in 1952: 


The large number of small high schools under the 
present organizations operate at a great disadvantage in 
regard to per-pupil costs and in regard to the breadth of 
curricular offerings. The survey data showed 84 high 
schools with fewer than 51 pupils. With four or five 
teachers necessary in those very small high schools to 
teach the large number of small classes that must be main- 
tained to offer even the minimum number of subjects re- 
quired, the low ratio of pupils to teachers causes the per- 
pupil costs to rise to excessively uneconomical heights. 

It has been shown over and over again that the smaller the 
enrollment in the high school the larger the per-pupil 
cost. It is generally recognized that the cost per pupil 
will go down as the size of the school increases, certainly 
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up to enrollments of 500 pupils. The excessiye cost per 
pupil is found in the very small high school. 


Studies of secondary school enrollment in Indiana have 
resulted in the general acceptance of a minimum enrollment 
standard of 50 pupils per grade, with a minimum of 200 pupils 
suggested for a four-year high school. The corresponding min- 
imum enrollment in a six-year secondary school is 300. The 
Indiana School Study Commission recommended in 1949: 


Wherever practicable the objective, in so far as 
possible, in organizing elementary schools should be to 
have a minimum of 150 to 200 pupils depending somewhat upon 
the number of grades; in organizing junior-senior high 
schools to have a minimum of 300 and preferably of 400 stu- 
dents; and in organizing four-year high schools to have a 
minimum of at least 200 pupils. Smaller schools should be 


continued whenever necessary to avoid excessive transpor- 
tation for 


The Indiana State School Survey Commission in 1952 rec- 
ommended a minimum of from 50 to 100 pupils per grade in 
Indiana high schools.© Glenn and Rachford in 1955, working 
with a committee of Indiana civic and school leaders, sug- 
gested a minimum enrgllment in Indiana secondary schools of 
75 pupils per grade. National studies have repeatedly recom- 
mended 75 pupils per grade as the minimum necessary for educa- 
tional adequacy at reasonable cost. 


An average of 100 pupils per grade enrolled in grades 9 
through 12 in Indiana high schools was recommended by Barr in 
1954 as the minimum number necessary in order to provide gn 
adequate educational program at a minimum cost per pupil. 

This minimum enrollment is supported by the Report of the Sub- 
Committee on School Organization of the Indiana White House 
Conference, which recommended a minimum of 400 to 500 pupils 
enrolled in the four-year high school if adequacy of the 


4The Indiana State School Survey Commission, Report of the 


Indiana State School Survey Commission to the Governor 
of Indiana, pp. 56-59. 


5The Indiana School Study Commission, An Evaluation of Indiana 
Public Schools, pp. 369-370. 


6The Indiana State School Survey Commission, op. cit., ps 60. 
7Glenn, Ope cit., p. 81; Rachford, Ope cite, p- 12. 


8The National Commission on School District Reorganization, 
Your School District, p. 81; Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education, A Report to the Presi- 
dent, p. 17. 


9Barr, W. M., An Analysis of the Current Expenditures of Se- 
lected Indiana High Schools, 
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educat gnal program and prudent use of school funds are de- 
sired. 


The data in Table 15 indicate that high school enroll- 
ment in grades 9 through 12 ranged from 97 to 2,281 in the 85 
reorganized districts. None of those having an enrollment of 
1,200 pupils or more had fewer than 253 pupils in grades 9 
through 12. Analysis of the data showed that more than one 
high school was operated in six of these districts. Newly or- 
ganized districts are not often in a position to provide ade- 
quate high school facilities immediately upon reorganization. 
They are, however, in a position to plan for facilities within 
a reasonable period of time. All but six of the 85 districts 
operated secondary schools. Five districts having fewer than 
600 pupils wisely did not provide high school instruction, 
since they enrolled too few pupils to justify operation of a 
high school, and their secondary pupils were transferred to 
neighboring districts. One large suburban township has com- 
pleted high school facilities which will be available in 1956. 
In three other reorganizations, buildings have been planned or 
are under construction which will replace 14 small high schods 
with four larger schools enrolling from 50 to 100 pupils per 
grade. Completion of these projects will result in 82 high 
schools in 80 reorganized districts. Two large districts plan 
continued operation of two high schools. 


As may be seen in Table 16, only 35, or 41.1 per cent, 
of Indiana reorganized school districts employed 40 or more 
teachers. 


TABLE 16. TEACHERS IN 85 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN 1955-1956, CLASSIFIED BY ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 1 THROUGH 12 


Nine 10-39 40 or Total | 
teachers teachers more 
Enrollment or fewer teachers 


Nume} Per Per Num- 
ber | cent ber 


299 or less 2 2.4 
300- 599 
600- 899 
900-1,199 
1,200-1, 799 
1,800-2,099 
2,100 or more 


Total 2] 2.4 


Source: Official reports of the superintendents of schools in 
reorganized districts to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, September, 1955. 


1 


Orne Indiana White House Conference Committee, Report of the 
Indiana White House Conference on Education, Pe. 37 
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This number of teachers in a school system is com- 
monly regarded as the bare minimum for efficient and economi- 
cal operation. Only one system having fewer than 900 pupils 
employed 40 or more teachers. This district, recently formed, 
operated a number of small high schools. When their new 
building is available the number of high school teachers will 
be substantially reduced. Only one district having 1,200 or 
more pupils employed fewer than 40 teachers. This district 
averaged nearly 38 pupils per teacher. It has been recently 
organized in a suburban area and is making a substantial ef- 
fort to provide funds for additional classrooms in order to 
relieve serious overcrowding in the elementary classrooms. 
With 40 teachers used as a rough test of adequacy, it was 
found that 50 (59 per cent) of the 85 consolidated school cor- 
porations in Indiana have an inadequate number of teachers for 
operation of a school system consisting of grades 1 through 


Data in Table 17 show the enrollments in reorganized 
districts, classified by number of pupils. A total of 1,671 
kindergarten pupils were enrolled in 10 corporations. The 
number of pupils in grades 1 through 8 was 78,389 and that in 
grades 9 through 12 was 26,763. The total public school en- 
rollment in grades 1 through 12 in the 85 districts was 105,286, 
or approximately 13 per cent of the public school pupils in 
Indiana in the fall of 1955. 


TABLE 17. PUPILS ENROLLED IN 85 REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN INDIANA AS OF SEPTEMBER, 1955, CLASSIFIED BY ENROLLMENT 
IN THE CORPORATIONS 


Total number enrolled 
Number 
of cor- 
porations | Kindergarten| Grades | Grades 
1-8 9-12 


299 or less 629 1°) 
300-599 5,575 2,507 
600-899 13,774 5,256 
900-1,199 8,900 3,585 
1,200-1,499 7,807 2,788 
1,500-1,799 5,889 2,176 
1,800-2,099 4,016 1,650 
2,100 or more 31,799 | 9,001 


Total 78,389 | 26,763 


Source: Official reports to the State Department of Public 
Instruction, September, 1955. 


|_| 
12, 
Enrollment 
Grades 
1-12 
629 
7,882 
19,030 
12,485 
10,595 
8,065 
5,666 
40,800 
105,152 


School Administrators in Reorganized 
choo stricts 


School reorganizations in Indiana are supposedly inde- 
pendent of the intermediate (county) board of education. The 
powers of reorganized school districts are the same as those 
of town or city school corporations. Each reorganization has 
its board of education which may have the power to employ a 
superintendent of schools as chief administrator. A quirk of 
several Indiana reorganization laws provides that the board of 
school trustees may elect to use the services of the inter- 
mediate (county) superintendent of schools, thus placing him 
in the position of serving in the dual capacity of intermediate 
superintendent of township school systems and also as chief 
administrator of a school system which is independent of the 
township school system of the state and of the intermediate 
(county) board of education. 


The resulting organizational plan almost defies descrip- 
tion. The county superintendent may be the chief administra- 
tive officer of the local board, although selected and paid by 
a county board representing rural corporations in the county 
that are not a part of the reorganization. It seems reason- 
able to assume that in such instances the administrative au- 
thority may derive from an area and an electorate entirely 
disassociated with the consolidated unit. 


Table 18 lists the number of reorganized school dis- 
tricts, classified by enrollment and by type of administrative 
organization. Of the 27 districts not employing an adminis- 
trator, only one had an enrollment in excess of 1,200 pupils. 
Reorganized districts having an adequate enrollment employed a 
local superintendent. Districts with few pupils often used 
the services of the county superintendent. Only about half of 
the districts having less than the minimum standard of 1,200 
pupils enrolled (33 of the 59 units) have available the ser- 
vices of a school administrator directly responsible to the 
board of school trustees of the consolidated unit. The super- 
intendents of the two Indiana county school units, Brown and 
Floyd counties, are full-time local administrators employed by 
and directly responsible to the board of school trustees of 
the consolidated unit. Their powers and duties are identical 
with those of superintendents of school cities. 


School boards in reorganized districts which are "cap- 
tive" to other school districts because they are legally pre- 
vented from employing their own administrator cannot alter 
this arrangement. This decision, made before consolidation 
has been effected, presumably cannot be changed under Indiana 
law. Under existing laws, the best possibility of changing 
this situation is a‘complete reorganization, which must in- 
clude additional territory, with a stipulation in the organi- 
zation of the new merger that the board of school trustees 
shall employ its own administrator. Such a confused relation- 
ship between local board and administrator is replete with 
possibilities of legal difficulties. The county superintend- 
ent, serving as local superintendent, actually has powers and 
duties which are ordinarily legally denied the county 
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superintendent. This raises grave implications in regard to 
budgets, employment of teachers, and issuance of bonds. Sug- 
gested legal solutions of this dilemma may be found in another 
section of this study. 


TABLE 18. COUNTY AND LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS IN 85 CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL CORPORATIONS IN INDIANA IN 1955-1956, CLASSIFIED BY 
ENROLLMENT OF THE CORPORATION 


Local County 


superintendent * superintendent 
Enrollment Number of 


corporations 


Number] Per cent | Number] Per cent 


299 or less 
300-599 
600-899 
900-1,199 
1, 200-1, 499 
1,500-1,799 
1, 800-2,099 
2,100 or more 


100 
56 
38 
25 
12 


=) 


Total 


32 


+The superintendents of the Brown and Floyd county units are 
administrators of a consolidated unit and have the 
powers and duties of a city superintendent. 


School Boards in Reorganized Districts 


The local board of school trustees is regarded in the 
United States as essential to the operation of the public 
schools. The school board, composed of residents of a local 
school system, serves as an agent of the state. The Indiana 
General Assembly has delegated certain responsibilities and 
duties to the local board rather than to the State Board of 
Education. The only powers which a local board has are those 
granted to it by statute. 


A local board of education, in most states, is composed 
of elected members. In Indiana, tradition has favored an ap- 
pointed board, although the "metropolitan unit" laws in Indiana 
require a five-man elected board. Other reorganization laws 
typically permit either election or appointment of board mem- 
bers. Many local boards consist of both elected and appointed 
members. Civil township trustees often become board members 
in reorganized units, serving ex officio. Appointed members 


3 
18 
26 
12 
8 
5 
3 
10 
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are often selected by township advisory boards, by other board 
members, or by judges. Elected members are usually elected on 
a nonpartisan ballot, sometimes to serve a particular subdis- 
trict but often as members at large. 


Table 19 lists the size and composition of school boards 
in 85 Indiana reorganized school districts in 1955-1956. The 
data upon which this table was based have been supplied by lo- 
cal superintendents. A five-member board had been established 
in 52 of the 85 reorganizations. A three-member board had 
been formed in 20 districts. Appointment of members was typi- 
cal (228 of the 403 members of school boards in reorganized 
units). By virtue of their office, 123 civil township trus- 
tees were serving as board members. The remaining 52 board 
members were chosen by the electorate. The 4035 board members 
in reorganized districts in 1955-1956 represented 54 per cent 
of the approximately 750 local school board members in Indiana. 
In 1955-1956, there were 862 township school systems in Indiana 
operated by a township trustee who was both a school and a 
civil official. A township advisory board had limited respon- 
sibility for the approval of budgets, bond sales, and other 
fiscal affairs. 


TABLE 19. MEMBERSHIP OF BOARDS OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES IN 85 REOR- 
GANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN INDIANA, CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF 
BOARD MEMBERS ON EACH BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Number of 


school board 


members 


Number of 
school 
boards 


Number of 
township 
trustees 


Number of 
appointed 
members 


Number of 
elected 
members 


Total 
number of 
members 


20 30 30 

2 3 5 
52 64 147 49 
2 4 8 ce) 
9 22 38 3 


Total 85 123 228 52 


Source: Data in the files of the Division of Research and 


Field Service, School of Education, Indiana University. 


The 85 reorganized school districts in Indiana operated 
all of the public elementary and secondary schools within the 


area. In 1955-1956 all but six of these districts operated 
high schools. All 85 districts in Indiana were authorized to 
operate both elementary and secondary schools. This was in 
conformity with prevailing standards for school reorganization. 
Although separate elementary and high school districts are of- 
ten formed in a number of states, it is generally conceded 
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that all public schools within an area should be operated by a 
single board of education. Coordination of the elementary and 
secondary school program is difficult when schools are oper- 
ated by separate boards. 


Summary 


The number of reorganized school districts in Indiana 
during the school year 1955-1956 was 85. These had been 
formed by the merger of 202 former school townships, cities, 
and towns. Indiana had only two county school units. In fact, 
reorganized school districts in Indiana crossed county lines 
in eight instances. The predominant type of school reorgani- 
zation was the community unit, including one or more urban 
centers. Population, according to the 1950 census, ranged 
from 1,300 to 42,435. Area ranged from 18 to 324 square miles, 


Only 26 of ‘Indiana's 85 school reorganizations enrolled 
the generally accepted minimm of 200 pupils in grades 9 
through 12, although elementary enrollments were adequate in 
most of the reorganized districts. The minimum standard of 40 
or more teachers was maintained in 35 (41 per cent) of the re- 
organized districts. Nearly 70 per cent of the 85 districts 
employed a superintendent of schools. The others utilized the 
part-time services of the county superintendent of schools. 
Fewer than half of Indiana's reorganized districts were large 
enough to meet minimam standards of enrollment, number of 
teachers, and adequacy of educational program. 


CHAPTER IV 
FINANCING REORGANIZED SCHOOL UNITS 


The merger of small school districts and the operation 
of schools having an adequate number of pupils often results 
in the need for fewer teachers and classrooms. Per pupil op- 
erating and facilities costs might theoretically be expected 
to decrease. In actual practice this often does not occur. 
As has been shown in Chapter III of this study, the trend in 
reorganized districts is usually toward an enriched curricu- 
lum, increased instructional budgets, employment of better 
trained and more experienced teachers, and provision of addi- 
tional school facilities. In states having small school dis- 
tricts, provision of transportation often adds to the cost of 
education. 


Many persons not familiar with the fiscal problems of 
Indiana schools feel that the merger of school districts in- 
creases the cost of public schools. Actually there is no in- 
herent cost resulting from school district reorganization. 
Many school corporations have merged in an attempt to provide 
better schools at a reasonable cost. A first cost is often 
the replacement of inadequate buildings in order to provide 
facilities for economically organized elementary and secondary 
schools. This should be regarded as an investment rather than 
a cost. The investment in modern adequate facilities makes 
possible an efficient use of the school operating dollar. 

More and better education per dollar results. No school corpo- 
rations should consolidate for the sole purpose of saving 
money. The simple way to cut costs, if this is a commnity's 
sole objective, is to reduce the quality of the educational 
program. Reorganized districts in Indiana have invariably 
been formed as a means of improving educational opportunity. 
The fact that schools of adequate size make this possible at 


reasonable per pupil costs is usually a matter of secondary 
consideration. 


The Financial Ability of Indiana Consolidated School Units 


The 85 reorganized districts in Indiana vary in local 
taxpaying ability from less than $5,000 assessed valuation per 
pupil to more than $20,000 per pupil. Since Indiana law re- 
quires a single tax base throughout the new unit, the merger 
of "wealthy" and "poor" corporations equalizes the variations 
in local taxable wealth between them. The amount of state 
support to reorganized units tends to guarantee at least a 
minimam amount of school revenue to even the poorest school 
districts. Unlike many states, Indiana places no premium on 
the formation of adequate school corporations. No additional 
support for transportation, tuition, or equalization in ade- 
quate units is provided, and no loss of state support is ex- 
perienced by inadequate units. : 
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The median assessed valuation per pupil residing in 
1955-1956 in the 85 reorganized school corporations was $7,436, 
(See Table 20.) This was slightly higher than the median val- 
uation of $6,541 in all Indiana city and town school systems 
and somewhat lowerthan the estimated median of $8,000 in town- 
ship school systems. Many somewhat sparsely towne 
ships have relatively high valuations per pupil. 


TABLE 20. TOTAL SCHOOL TAX RATES PAYABLE IN 1956 IN 85 
INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CLASSIFIED BY ASSESSED 
VALUATION PER PUPIL RESIDING 


Range 
Valuation Number of | Median 
per pupil districts 

Low High 
$15,000 and over 6 $2.01 $1.28 $2.53 
10 ,000-$14,999 12 2.22 1.62 3.24 
8,000- 9,999 20 2.49 1.28 4.43 
6,000- 7,999 24 2.62 2.05 3.50 
4,000- 5,999 16 2.68 1.43 3.83 
2,000- 3,999 7 2.75 1.99 3.48 
All districts 85 $2.40 $1.28 $4.45 


Source: Indiana State Teachers Association, Assessed Valuation 
per Resident Pupil and Tax » CAG. NOS. ob, 
, and 30, July, 1956. 


The Tax Effort in Indiana Reorganized School Districts 


Total school tax rates payable in 1956 in these 85 schod 
districts, including the rates for the bond fund, the cumla- 
tive school building fund, and lease-rental payments to school 
building corporations, are also shown in Table 20, These 
rates ranged from $1.28 per $100 of taxables in one of the 
most wealthy districts to $4.43 in a rapidly growing suburban 
area having only moderate wealth per pupil. The median school 
tax rate among all 85 districts was $2.40 per $100 of taxable 
property, including levies for transportation expenditures. 
This was 40 cents lower than the median rate of $2.80 in all 
independent (non-consolidated) Indiana school cities and towns 
which often have little or no transportation expense.1 


Indiana State Teachers Association Assessed Valuation per 
Resident Pupil and School Tax Rates, circ. nos. 28, 29, 


All but four of the consolidated school corporations 
had some form of school building tax levy. (See Table 21.) 
The median total school building rate (where separately list- 
ed in the budget) was 67 cents per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Amounts for capital outlay included in the special school 

funds of some corporations could not be readily determined. 
Several of the corporations had lease-rental agreements or ad- 
vancements from the State Veterans Memorial School Construc- 
tion Fund which affect future budgets. The tax rate for re- 
tirement of school building bonds ranged from a few cents to 

44 cents per $100 of taxable property. Cumlative building 
fund rates ranged from 20 cents to $1.25 (the legal maximm). 
The highest rate for the payment of lease-rentals was 95 cents, 
The highest total school building rate was $1.644 per $100, 

the total of a bond rate and a cumulative building fund rate 

in a reorganization having unusually rapid enrollment increases, 


TABLE 21. INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CLASSIFIED BY 
TYPE AND AMOUNT OF SCHOOL BUILDING TAX RATES 


Number having building rates 
Building 
tax rates Bond Cumulative or Total building 
lease-rental rate 
None 4 21 4 
$ .05-$ .25 14 2 14 
e26=- .50 19 26 18 
e5l- .75 19 26 20 
-76= 1.00 20 8 20 
1.0l- 1.25 7 2 7 
1.26- 1.50 1 1 
1.51- 1.65 1 1 
Total 64 64 81 


Sources Indiana State Teachers Association, Assessed Valua- 
tion per Resident Pupil and School Tax Rates, circ. nos 
28, 29, and 30, July, 1956. = 


The median total school tax rate of $2.40 per hundred 
in reorganized school corporations included the rates for 
building purposes. Tabulation of the school tax rate for cur- 
rent operation, exclusive of all separately listed school 
building rates, may be seen in Table 22. The school rates for 
all current purposes in the 85 districts ranged from 94 cents 
to $2.784 per $100 of taxable property, for taxes payable in 
1956, excluding tax rates for school building purposes and for 
debt service. The median school rate for current purposes was 
$1.92. For purposes of this tabulation, tax rates for lease- 
rental payments were considered as school building rather than 
current school rates, although a lease-rental payment is cus- 
tomarily classified by Indiana schools as a current expenditure. 
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TABLE 22. 


SCHOOL TAX RATES FOR TAXES PAYABLE IN 1956 IN 85 
INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, EXCLUDING RATES FOR 
SCHOOL BUILDING PURPOSES AND FOR DEBT SERVICE 


Range in rates for current 
operation 

School rates for | Number of/ Median 

current operation|districts| rate Hig? 
$1.00 or less 1 $ .94 

1.01-$1.49 18 $1.39 1.05 $1.49 
1.50- 1.99 30 1.77 1.51 2.00 
2.00- 2.49 31 2.25 2.05 2.48 
2.50- 2.79 5 2.66 2.64 2.784 
All districts 85 $1.92 $ .94 $2.784 
Source: Indiana State Teachers Association, Assessed Valua- 


tion per Resident Pupil and School Tax Rates, circ. nos. 
» 29, an > July, 1956. 


The school tax rates listed in Table 22 provided local 
funds for pupil transportation, a costly requisite of all con- 
solidated school corporations. A 1955 Indiana state trans- 
portation support formula enables consolidated units to share 
in state support. A previously used formula penalized all corm 
solidated units which included territory of former school cit- 
ies or towns, as it resulted in substantial reduction or elin- 
ination of state transportation support to such units. 


Analysis of the school tax rates of the 85 Indiana re- 
organized school districts indicates that the rates for taxes 
payable in 1956 averaged 40 cents lower than those of Indiana 
independent school cities and towns, although substantial 
amounts were included for transportation. This should set at 
rest the commonly expressed fear that reorganization may re- 
sult in unusually high tax rates. 


Examination of the ratio of pupils to teachers indi- 
cates that many of the reorganized school districts are oper- 
ating with too few pupils to enable the most effective use of 
their school revenues. An analysis of instructional and trans 
portation costs in relation to the enrollment in the 85 dis- 
tricts indicates that small enrollment invariably results 
either in high per pupil costs, an inadequate school program, 
or both. Many local school surveys have proved this more con- 
clusively, but it becomes apparent from even casual inspection 
of the following per pupil expenditures of the reorganizations. 


Current Expenditures 


The number of reorganized districts filing school fi- 
nancial reports on August 1, 1955,was 69. Reports for the 16 
new units which were formed at that time were not available. 
Of the 69 districts which operated in 1954-1955, four did not 
operate high schools. The financial reports of these four 
units were not comparable with those which operated both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and were excluded from the tab- 
ulations. The financial reports of the other 65 districts re- 
vealed that each operated both elementary and high schools. 
Each also operated a pupil transportation system. 


Total current enditures. Analysis of the expendi- 
tures for current apesetien in these 65 districts showed con- 
siderable variation. This expenditure per pupil enrolled in 
grades 1 through 12 is shown in Table 23, classified by the 
enrollment in the reorganization. 


TABLE 25. CURRENT OPERATING EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN 
GRADES 1 THROUGH 12 IN 65 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IN 1954-1955 


Median in expenditure 
Number Number of expenditure per pupil 
enrolled districts per pupil 
Low High 
Less than 600 13 $270 $187 $359 
600-899 ae 220 160 315 
900-1,199 10 231 202 273 
1,200-1,499 8 230 194 280 
1,500-9,999 17 206 173 273 
All districts 65 $225 $160 $359 


Source: Annual reports of the superintendent of reorganized 
school districts to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Form 9A, Section 2, August 1, 1955. 


The districts which enrolled fewer than 600 pupils re- 
ported current expenditures, including amounts spent for trans- 
portation, which ranged from $187 to $359 per pupil enrolled 
during the 1954-1955 school year. Capital outlay (expendi- 
tures for permanent improvements) and debt payments were not 
included. The median current expenditure per pupil enrolled 
in all 65 districts was $225 per pupil enrolled. For districts 
having more than 600 pupils, the median ranged from $206 to 
$220, Those having an enrollment of 1,500 pupils or more had 
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the lowest per pupil current expenditures. Their median ex- 
penditure of $206 per pupil was 31 per cent lower than the 
median per pupil expenditure of the smallest reorganized dis- 
tricts. The maximum per pupil expenditure of $273 in the 
largest districts was about the same as the median $270 per 
pupil in the smallest units. The average per pupil current 
expenditure of all Indiana schoo}s was reported as $235 per 
pupil during the year 1954-1955.“ The median per pupil ex- 
penditure of $225 of all Indiana school reorganizations which 
operated high schools indicates that such districts do not 
invariably have unusually current costs, although it 
should be noted that those with fewer than 600 pupils have 
experienced the same high costs that obtain in any school 
unit having very few pupils. 


Economy of Operation 


The possibility of economy through operation of larger 
high schools was shown by the Indiana School Study Commission 
in 1949, The median current operating expenditure of second- 
ary schools havi an average daily attendance of 50 or less 
in 1947-1948 was $425 per pupil, while in those with an aver- 
age daily attendance of from 50 to 99 it was $309 per pupil. 
The highest reported expenditure was $719 per pupil in a six- 
year high school, Six-year high schools which averaged 50 
pupils per grade spent a median of $188 per pupil. Four-year 
high schools which averaged 50 pupils per grade spent a median 
of $219 per pupil. 


Similar studies in 1935 had led to the statement that 
"the reorganization of local school units offers greater pos- 
sibility of economy and increased education efficiency than 
any other phase of the public school system in Indiana."4 


A staff report in 1954 to the Commission on State Tax 
and Financing Policy stated that the current expenditure per 
pupil enrolled in 1952-1953 averaged $527.14 in Indiana school 
corporations with an enrollment of fewer than 30 pupils. 
Those which enrolled from 300 to 599 spent $201.15, and those 
which enrolled from 1,200 to 1,499 spent $193.62 per pupil on 
the average. 


2Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, Statistics on 
Teachers, Expenditures, Enrollments and Transportation 
for the tibite Schools of Indiana, p. Se 


Ste Indiana School Study Commission, An Evaluation of Indiana 
Public Schools, pp. 355-357. 


‘The Indiana State Committee on Governmental Economy, “Econ- 
omy in Public Education in Indiana," in Report of the 
Indiana State Committee on Governmental » Po 43% 


5The Commission on State Tax and Financing Policy, The Founda- 
tion School Program in Indiana, p. 9 
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school expenditures. The current expenditures in 
the high schools operated by the 65 reorganized districts dur- 

the 1954-1955 school year may be seen in Table 24. The 23 
which operated schools averaging fewer than 50 pupils per 
grade in grades 9 through 12 spent from $204 to $625 per pupil 
enrolled for current operation, including transportation. The 
median for this group, each enrolling from 92 to 200 pupils in 
grades 9 through 12 during the school year 1954-1955, was $335 
per pupil. The 25 consolidated schools enrolling from 200 to 
400 pupils and averaging from 50 to 100 pupils per grade re- 
ported a per pupil current operating expenditure of $299 per 
pupil, including amounts for transportation. The 17 corpora- 
tions enrolling from 400 to 2,200 in grades 9 through 12 and 
averaging more than 100 pupils per grade reported a median 
current expenditure per pupil enrolled of $287, or $48 per 
pupil less than the group having fewer than 200 pupils. Since 
expenditures for these Jarge high schools had been computed 
for the senior high school only, the per pupil figure is high- 
er than it would be if computed on grades 7 through 12, as 
class size is larger in junior high schools. 


TABLE 24. CURRENT OPERATING EXPENDITURE PER SECONDARY PUPIL 
ENROLLED IN 65 INDIANA REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1954- 
1955 


Number of Number of Median ange in expenditure 
secondary districts|expenditure per | per secondary pupil 
pupils enrolled secondary pupil 

per grade 

Low High 

Less than 50 23 $335 $204 $625 
50-99 25 299 236 460 
100-or more 17 287 203 391 
All districts 65 $303 $203 $625 


Source: Annual reports of the superintendents of reorganized 
school districts to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Form 9A, Section 2, August 1, 1955. 


Numerous studies have been cited which show that high 
school per pupil expenditures are unduly high in schools with 
few pupils. The data in Table 24 confirm these previous stud- 
ies. The median current expenditure per high school pupil en- 
rolled in the 65 Indiana reorganized districts in 1954-1955 
was $36 per pupil less in high schools having from 200 to 400 
pupils than in the smaller schools. High schools having more 
than 100 pupils per grade in the senior high school operated 


with a median per pupil expenditure $48 lower than that in the 
small schools. 
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Analysis of the expenditure data indicated that reason- 
able pupil-teacher ratios were a significant factor which re- 
sulted in lower per pupil expenditures in the larger schools, 
Per pupil instructional expense was lower, since more pupils 
on the average were assigned to each teacher and since super- 
visory expense was spread among more pupils. The effect of 
small enrollments on the pupil-teacher ratios in the 85 Indiana 
consolidated school districts during the school year 1955-1956 
is apparent in Table 25. Reorganizations having fewer than 
600 pupils had a median pupil-teacher ratio of 25. Schools 
having 1,800 or more pupils averaged 29 pupils per teacher ex- 
cluding administrative personnel. At first glance the differ- 
ence in ratios may not appear significant. the contrary, 
an increase from a ratio of 25 to 29 permits a 16 per cent de- 
crease in per pupil instructional costs and a similar decrease 
in teacher and classroom need. Since hundreds of Indiana 
school corporations operate at a much lower pupil-teacher 
ratio than the 27.5 median of all consolidated schools, the 
resultant unnecessary increase in expenditures, teacher de- 
mand, and classroom need for the state as a whole mst be a 
sizable economic loss. 


TABLE 25. PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN 85 REORGANIZED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IN INDIANA IN 1955-1956, CLASSIFIED BY ENROLLMENT OF 
CORPORATIONS 


Pupil-teacher ratio in grades 1-12 
Enrollment Number of 
corporations Lee Median High 
599 or less 21 18 25 31 
600-1,199 38 21 27 30 
1,200-1,799 13 21 28 32 
1,800 or more 13 25 29 38 
All units 85 18 27.5 38 


Source: Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indiana School Directory, 1955-1956. 


A classroom shortage accounts for the high pupil-teacher 
ratio of 38 in one large district. Temporary operation of se 
eral small high schools accounts for the low ratio of 18 in a» 
recently reorganized rural unit. A few reorganized school dis- 
tricts have sufficient wealth to enable operation at a low 
pupil-teacher ratio without undue tax effort. Most of the re- 
organized districts in Indiana enrolling 1,200 pupils or more 
maintained a ratio of pupils to teachers between 25 and 30. 
The economies resulting from this practice may be seen im Table 
26. The pupil-teacher ratios in the 65 districts operating 
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grades 1 through 12 were compared with the expenditure per pu- 
pil enrolled. No district which spent $200 or less per pupil 
had a pupil-teacher ratio of less than 26. The median pupil- 
teacher ratio in districts which spent less than $250 per pu- 
il was 28. The median in districts which spent from $251 to 
300 per pupil was 26. Districts which spent $300 or more per 
pupil had a median pupil-teacher ratio of 22. Pupil-teacher 
ratios in these high expenditure districts ranged from 18 to28. 


TABLE 26. PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN 65 INDIANA REORGANIZED 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1955-1956, CLASSIFIED BY CURRENT EXPEND- 
ITURE PER PUPIL ENROLLED 


Range in pupil- 
Current expenditure | Number of | Median pupil-| teacher ratio 
per pupil districts | teacher ratio 

Low High 

$200 or less 13 28 26 38 
201-250 34 28 19 32 
251-300 15 26 21 32 
More than $300 3 22 18 28 
All districts 65 27 1s 38 


Source: Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indiana School Directory 1955-1956, and annual reports 
of the superintendents of reorganized school districts, 
August 1, 1955. 


Data in the preceding tables show that low pupil-teache 
ratios were prevalent in reorganized districts which enrolled 
fewer than 600 pupils. The data also show conclusively that a 
decrease in pupil-teacher ratios from 28 to 22 in these dis- 
tricts was associated with an increase in current expenditure 
of more than $100 per pupil. 


Pupil Transportation 


Pupil transportation costs are higher in sparsely set- 
tled areas than in densely populated ones. The Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly recognized this fact when an allowance for pu- 
pil sparsity was incorporated in the state school support pro- 
gram in 1955. 


Analysis of tne costs of pupil transportation in the 
69 reorganized districts which operated in 1954-1955 was made 
from the transportation reports filed in September, 1955. 
These reports itemized all pupil transportation costs for the 
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preceding year. Included in this cost report was an amount 
for the amortization of the cost of district-owned transporta- 
tion equipment. These reported costs were computed on the 
basis of the number of months that transportation was furnished 
and the number of pupils transported. The cost per pupil per 
month varied from $3.21 to $11.81, as may be seen in Table 27, 
The median pupil transportation cost in districts having en- 
rollments of fewer than 600 was $6.30 per pupil per month. In 
districts enrolling 600, but fewer than 1,199 pupils, the 
median was $5.14. Districts enrolling 1,200 pupils or more 
had a median per pupil cost per month of $4.57. The median 
cost per pupil transported in the 69 reorganized districts was 
$5.12 per month. This is equivalent to about $46 per pupil in 
a district having a term of nine months. 


TABLE 27. TRANSPORTATION COSTS PER PUPIL PER MONTH IN 69 
REORGANIZED INDIANA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER 
OF PUPILS 


Number Number of Median cost Range in per 
of pupils of per pupil pupil cost 
enrolled districts transported 
Low | High 

Less than 600 17 $6.30 $4.35) $11.81 

600-1,199 27 5.14 3.97; 8.31 
1,200-9,999 25 4.57 3.21) 6.81 
All districts 69 $5.12 $3.21/ $11.81 


Source: Official pupil transportation reports to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1955. 


Analysis of the transportation reports indicated that 
districts having few pupils and negotiating transportation 
contracts tended to have high per pupil transportation costs. 
Studies have shown that school districts having an adequate 
number of pupils can own and operate district-owned trans- 
portation equipment at considerably less expense than they can 
when contracts are negotiated. In the analysis of pupil 
transportation costs in the 69 reorganized districts, five 
districts reporting tansportation costs of from $7.64 to $114 
per pupil transported per month ranged in enrollment from 212 
to 482 pupils. Enrollment ranged from 2,003 to 9,393 pupils 


6 
Stapley, M. E., A Recommended Pupil Tr ortation Program 
for the State of Indiana, p. 134. 
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in four districts having per pupil costs of less than $3.50 
per monfh, less than $31.50 per pupil per year of nine school 
months. 


Data in Table 28 confirm the results of previous stud- 
ies by Glenn and Rachford. The 16 Indiana reorganized school 
districts owning and operating their own transportation equip- 
ment had a median cost per pupil of $4.67 per month. The 25 
districts negotiating contracts for pupil transportation had 
a median cost of $6.20 per pupil per month. The highest cost 
per pupil per month in the group owning and operating their 
equipment was $6.57, only 17 cents per pupil per month higher 
than the median cost in the other group. A high of $11.81 per 
pupil per month was reported by one school which contracted 
for pupil transportation. 


TABLE 28. TRANSPORTATION COSTS PER PUPIL PER MONTH IN 69 RE- 
ORGANIZED INDIANA SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1954-1955 


Range in cost 
Ownership Number of Median 
of busses districts cost 

Low High 
District owned 16 $4.67 $3.47 $6.37 
Driver and dis- 

trict owned 28 4.75 3.46 8.21 

Driver owned 25 6.20 3.21 11.81 
Total 69 $5.12 $3.21 | $11.81 


Source: Official pupil transportation reports to the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1955. 


The assumption should not be made that district reor- 
ganization results in lower transportation costs. The data 
indicate, however, that reorganizations having more than 1,200 
pupils have been able to effect considerable economy in trans- 
portatione Duplication of routes has been eliminated in some 
districts; larger and modern busses have been purchased in 
others. A district transporting 1,000 pupils at a saving of 

1.53 per pupil per month, as shown in Table 28, could save 
13,770 during a nine-month school year. The data indicate 
that little or no economy in transportation costs can be an- 
ticipated unless a reorganization includes an adequate number 

of pupils, 1,200 or more. 


7From Gootoral thesis data collected by Charles Wells, Jr., 
. 1956. 


The State and Reor zation 


As is shown in another section of this study, state 
reorganization laws may either hinder or facilitate school 
distrist mergers. ReJated legislation, also, may provide de- 
terrents to the reorganization of inadequate districts or may 
offer incentives. 


For many years New York State has provided a cash 
bonus for the abandonment of one-teacher schools in central 
school districts. Missouri has a state fund to provide up to 
one fourth of the cost of new high schools in consolidated 
districts. Florida, Washington, and West Virginia paralleled 
their reorganization laws with substantial state support for 
capital outlay and transportation.“ State school support in 
Indiana has no provisions that require formation of adequate 
school districts. Districts maintaining no schools receive 
full state support. One Indiana county maintaining high 
schools in every township with enrollments of from 11 to 150 
pupils receives approximately 50 per cent of school operating 
funds from the state. Supplemental funds for transfer tuition 
and transportation serve as bonus payments for the perpetua- 
tion of inadequate school districts. Nearly one million dol- 
lars for additional state support to inadequate school corpo- 
rations was set aside from state school support funds for the 
biennium 1955-1956. The advancement of building funds to in- 
adequate districts is condoned by law. 


Many states have established state commissions to as- 
sist local communities in the formation of adequate districts. 
No state agency other than the universities provides consult- 
ant services, local surveys, and assistance to communities cor 
sidering reorganization of inadequate districts. No legisla- 
tion authorizes local reorganization committees, and no public 
funds are available for use by such groups. 


The Indiana General Assembly, State Board of Education, 
and State Department of Public Instruction have adopted no 
standards requiring adequately organized districts. The for- 
mation of inadequate reorganized districts, the exclusion of 
community centers from these districts, and gerrymandering to 
exclude "poor" areas is commonplace. 


It is common knowledge in Indiana that it is often 
shrewd to maintain small and inadequate school districts. 
State legislation permits transfer of pupils from such dis- 
tricts which thereby enables the districts to avoid costly 
building programs. Districts receiving emergency support 
often have school tax rates that are much lower than those in 
receiving districts. Districts which are inadequate in re- 
spect to both enrollment and wealth may receive up to 90 per 
cent of their pupil transportation costs from the state. 


Sthe National Commission on School District Reorganization, 
Your School District, 286 pp. 


As early as 19354 the neighboring state of Kentuc 
mandated reorganization of districts having fewer than 2 
pupils. Arkansas set a minimum standard of 350 pupils in 
195C. Many other states have such legislation which is based 
on the premise that the state has the responsibility to pro- 
vide a system of iocal school districts which can offer at 
een minimum educational opportunities for every child in the 
8 


A review of the policy of the state in regard to school 
district reorganization in Indiana reveals that reorganization 
is condoned but not encouraged. Yet in the yords of the 
Indiana White House Conference on Education: 


Quite obviously a substantial segment of the 
Indiana school system is completely inadequate to carry 
out the functions assigned it. ... Of the corpora- 
tions which do operate schools a very high proportion do 
so without an enrollment sufficiently large to make ed- 
ucational or economic sense. This is particularly true 
of small high schools. 


A grass roots movement for adequate reorganization of 
schools is sweeping Indiana. If strong state leadership is 
afforded, local citizens will quickly revise their time-honored 
but completely outmoded system of local schools. Strong local 
leadership has resulted in a number of significant school dis- 
trict reorganizations in some areas of the state. Other 
states have indicated that something can be done about it. 
Strong and intelligent state leadership dedicated to reorgani- 
zation of school districts in Indiana can result in sweeping 
changes. 


The school tax rates of Indiana reorganized school dis- 
tricts ranged from $1.28 per $100 of taxable property to $4.43 
in 1956. The median rate was $2.40 including transportation, 
debt service, and school building rates. The median school 
building rate was 67 cents per $100; the highest was $1.65. 
Current expenditures in 1954-1955, including transportation 
expenditures, ranged from $160 to $359 per pupil in the reor- 
ganized districts. The median expenditure in districts en- 
rolling fewer than 600 pupils was $270 per pupil. The cor- 
responding expenditure was $206 per pupil in districts enroll- 
ing more than 1,500 pupils. 


Expenditures per secondary pupil ranged from $204 to 
$625, including transportation expenditures. The mdian ex- 
penditure in districts having fewer than 200 secondary pupils 
in grades 9 through 12 was $335. The median spent in districts 


*The Indiana White House Conference Committee, The Indiana 
White House Conference on Education p. 37, 
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enroll 400 or more pupils in grades 9 through 12 was $287 
er pupil. The per pupil cost of transportation ranged from 
3.21 to $11.81 per month. The median cost of transportation 
in districts owning and operating their transportation equip- 
ment was $4.67 per pupil per month, including amortization of 
equipment costs. Districts that negotiated transportation 
costs with private contractors had a median cost of 20 per 
month (about 33 per cent higher than the other group). 


Indiana has a state policy which permits but does not 
encourage school district reorganization. Inadequate dis- 
tricts often receive "bonuses" in the form of extra state 
school support. There is no state commission and there are no 
county committees to assist local schools with reorganization 
attempts. The state has not recognized the many voluntary 
local reorganization study groups in the state and provides no 
funds or assistance toward adequate local school district re- 
organization. 


CHAPTER V 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


Statutory provisions governing the formation of reor- 
ganized school districts in Indiana are discussed below, and 
recommendations are made for legislative action to correct some 
of the weaknesses in existing statutes. Because of the large 
number of rocrganjsation statutes, the discussion is limited 
to the following: 


1. Chapter 123, Acts of 1947, as amended by Chapter 
268, Acts of 1949, the general consolidation statute 


2. Chapters 226 and 227, Acts of 1949, the so-called 
metropolitan school district statutes. 


3. Chapter 151, Acts of 1955, relating to the forma- 
tion of a school corporation and board of school 
trustees in a single township with 3,500 or more 
enrollment. 


4. Chapter 15, Acts of 1955, relating to the formation 
of a school corporation and board of school trus- 
tees in a single township of 3,500 civil population 


Chapter 123, Acts of 1947 (As Amended by Chapter 268 


Chapter 123, Acts of 1947 (as amended by Chapter 268, 
Acts of 1949-Burns 28-5901-5911) is the most frequently used 
of the various district reorganization statutes available 
probably because of its flexibility. It has been variously 
referred to as the omnibus law and as the general consolida- 
tion law. It provides the broadest possible powers at the 
local level as to the type of organization and the method of 
selection of the board. 


The provisions of the act are available to any combina- 
tion of towns, cities, townships, joint schools, and consoli- 
dated schools. Although the language of the act provides that 
the consolidation may apply to either high schools or elemen- 
tary schools or both, the attorney general has held that it is 
not feasible to separate elementary and high schools for con- 
solidation purposes, and that such district reorganization 
mast involve all schools of the corporations concerned.@ 


There is nothing in the statute which requires that the 
corporations to be consolidated or merged must be contiguous; 


lsee Appendix C. 


opinion No. 65, Opinions of the Attorney General, July 50, 
1953, pe 3266 
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as a matter of fact, there is one corporation organized under 
this statute in which the town is located appRox tely three 
miles from the nearest point in the township.” Since-there is 
no record of this particular question having been raised with 
respect to any proposed district reorganization proceedings, 
it is impossible to state affirmatively that the units pro- 
posing to merge must be contiguous under this statute. 


Proceedings under this amended statute may be initiated 
either by the legal school officials or by petition of the 
legal voters of each of the school corporations involved. The 
legal body of a school city, school town, or consolidated 
school corporation is the board of school trustees. In the 
school township, the legal official is the township trustee, 
and the attorney general has held that the township trustee 
is the only official who is legally required to sign the reso- 
lution of consolidation.4 


Initiation by legal officials. The school trustees of 
two or more school corporations are empowered to adopt a joint 
resolution of intention to consolidate their respective school 
corporations. The joint resolution mst set forth the follow- 
ing five items of information concerning the proposed district 
reorganization: 


1. The name of the proposed new school district. The 
purpose of this provision is to establish a legal name for the 
new corporation. Ordinarily the reorganized school corporatim 
is identified by the community center; e.g., Nappanee Commni- 
ty Schools, Brookville Consolidated School, or Brownstown Con- 
solidated School Corporation. In other instances, the name of 
the new corporation is associated with its location in the 
county; @eg., Eastern Howard School Corporation, or Central 
School Corporation (Corydon, Harrison Township, and Webster 
Township, Harrison County). The latter name could easily be 
confused with the Central School District in Hancock County. 
In a few cases, a local landmark is employed in the corporatia 
name; @6g+, Turkey Run Consolidated School District (Parke 
County), or Pine Creek School District (Warren County). The 
guiding principle in selecting the corporation name is to es- 
tablish a name which cannot be confused with an existing 
school corporation. 


2. The number of members on the school board, and the 
manner in which they are to be selected. The school board of 
a reorganized school district under this statute cannot be 
fewer than three nor more than seven members in number. Very 
few school boards in Indiana have an even number of members, 
because of the possibility of a protracted stalemate if the 
four or six member board is evenly divided on an issue. How- 
ever, there are a few such boards organized in Indiana. The 
Eastern Howard School Corporation, for example, has a six- 
member board. In some states, however, all school boards have 
an even number of members; e.ge, six member boards in Kansas, 
and six or twelve member boards in Missouri. 


SBerne-French Township, Adams County. 
40aG 104, 1949, pe 394. 
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There are almost as many different systems for select- 
ing board members as there are reorganized school districts in 
Indiana. Basically, school board members are either appointed 
by some agency of local government or elected by popular vote. 
In most of the districts reorganized under this statute, the 
board members are appointed. If a city or town is involved in 
the reorganization, one or more of the members are appointed by 
the town board or city council. If a member is to be appoint- 
ed to represent a specific township, the advisory board is or- 
dinarily designated as the appointing body, although in two 
instances the appointment is made by the Judge of the Circuit 
or Superior Court. Authorities in school administration gen- 
erally agree that all school board members should be chosen at 
large; i.e., that members should not be chosen by districts. 
They argue that a school board member should represent the in- 
terests of all of the children in the school district, not 
merely the interests of those in a particular geographic area. 
In Indiana school cities and towns, all school board members 
are appointed or elected at large. It is only since the ad- 
vent of the reorganized school district that board members 
have been elected or appointed to represent specific areas. 


It is also unwise to give undue consideration to popu- 
lation or assessed valuation of the constituent parts of the 
reorganized school district in establishing the system for 
selecting school board members. Both population and assessed 
valuation fluctuate widely and the considerations which dic- 
tate a particular choice today may be almost totally reversed 
tomorrow. In this connection, it should be pointed out that 
there is no procedure provided for changing the composition 
of the board once the system is established in the resolutione 
Therefore, it is desirable that any system of board selection 
which is based on representation from districts be sufficient- 
ly flexible to change with changing conditions. 


3. The system for selecting a superintendent. This 
provision is very important, and one which is apparently not 
fully understood. If it is specified in the resolution that 
the schools are to be under the direction of the county super- 
intendent, the board of school trustees of the reorganized 
district is working with a superintendent of schools over whom 
it has no controle The county superintendent is chosen by the 
county board of education, which is composed of all of the 
township trustees of the county, and his salary is fixed by 
the county board of education. Hence, the board of the re- 
organized district has no means of exercising control over 
the administration of the schools. Since there is no proce- 
dure for amending the resolution at a later date to provide 
for a superintendent chosen by the board of the reorganized 
district, the board is forever barred from changing the ad- 
ministrative system under the present law. 


If, on the other hand, the resolution gives the power 
of appointing the superintendent to the board of trustees of 
the reorganized school district, the board can exercise its 
discretion in selecting a superintendent. In view of these 
facts, it is recommended that all reorganized districts should 
vest the power to select the superintendent with the board of 
school trustees of the proposed reorganized school district. 
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4- Qualifications for school board members. In this 
provision of the resolution, any qualifications required of 
school board members should be stated, such as limitations on 
residence, length of term, or other requirements. The longest 
term possible under this statute is four years, with the added 
provision that any member may succeed himself in office. 
Since research has shown that it takes at least two years for 
a school board member to attain reasonable effectiveness, it 
is recommended that all terms be for either three or four 
years, and that board members of proven merit be encouraged to 
accept re-appointment or re-election. 


Generally speaking, limitations on length of residence 
in the district are not to be encouraged, since there is no 
evidence that there is any relation between the number of 
years an individual has lived in a particular area and his 
ability to serve on the school board. 


5. Names of present school corporations which are to 
be merged together as a consolidated school corporation. The 
full legal names of the corporations to be merged should be 
set forth. For example, a township should be referred to as 
"Blank School Township, Blank County, Indiana," or "Blank 
Township School Corporation, Blank County, Indiana." It is 
important to include the word "school" in the legal title, 
since school townships are not always coterminous with the 
civil township of the same name. Also, if the proposed reor- 
ganized school district includes territory of an existing re- 
organized district, the title of the existing reorganized dis- 
trict should be used, and not the title of the individual wits 
which compose the existing reorganized school district. For 
example, when Ray Township, Morgan County, was added to the 
Metropolitan School District of Martinsville, the resolution 
mentioned only these two corporations, and did not refer sep- 
arately to the various townships which composed the existing 
Metropolitan School District of Martinsville. 


After the foregoing resolution has been drafted and 
adopted by the legal officials of the respective corporations, 
it must be published for two consecutive weeks in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the proposed reorganized school dis- 
trict. In the event that there is'no paper published in the 
reorganized school district, then notice must be given in the 
nearest newspaper published in the county in which the pro- 
posed reorganized school district is located. 


One week following the last appearance of the above 
notice, the various school trustees should meet, and, if no 
remonstrance has been filed, they may pass a final joint res- 
olution, declaring the reorganization to be effective as of 
the first day of August next following. Any remonstrance 
seeking an election must be filed within six days following 
the last appearance of the legal notice and must contain the 
names of at least 50 registered voters residing in the school 
corporation seeking the election. If a remonstrance is filed 
in only one of the units of the proposed reorganized district, 
then the election is limited to that particular unit. In order 


to have an election in every unit of the proposed district, a 


separate petition mst be filed for each and every unit. If 
petitions are filed in more than one unit, the elections in 
all of the units shall be held on the same day. 


After a petition seeking an election has been filed, 
the various trustees involved must give notice of the election 
once each week for two successive weeks in a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in the school corporation, or if there is no 
newspaper in the school corporation, then in the nearest news- 
paper published in the county. This notice should include the 
date of the election and the hours during which the polls are 
to be open. The election must be held not sooner than 10 days 
nor later than 20 days following the last publication of no- 
tice of the election and must take place in the usual voting 
places in the various precincts in the school corporation. 


The trustees of the school corporation or corporations 
affected constitute the board of election commissioners, and 
are responsible for preparation and distribution of the bal- 
lots. The ballot must contain squares labeled "YES" and "NO" 
and the following statement: “For the consolidating of the 
schools of Blank City, Blank Town, and/or Blank Townships." A 
brief statement of the provisions of the resolution for ap- 
pointment or election of the school board must also be in- 
cluded on the ballot. Any person who desires to vote in favor 
of the proposed reorganization should make a cross with a pen- 
cil in the square containing the word "YES" and each voter de- 
siring to vote in opposition to the proposed reorganization 
should make a cross in the square containing the word "NO." 
Inspectors, judges, clerks, and sheriffs for the election are 
appointed by the trustees, sitting as a board of election com- 
missioners. The votes cast in the election are to be can- 
vassed at 10:00 a.m. on the day following the election, and a 
certificate of the votes cast for and in opposition to the 
proposed reorganization is to be filed with the trustees of 
the school corporations involved and with the county recorder, 
together with a copy of the resolution. If a majority of 
those voting in each and every unit of the proposed reorganized 
district are in favor of the proposed reorganization, then 
it becomes effective on the first day of August next following. 
A negative vote in any one of the units of the proposed reor- 
ganized district is sufficient to defeat the entire proposal, 
although any or all of the units are free to initiate action 
again under the provisions of this act. 


Costs of the election are borne by the respective 
school corporations involved, and are to be paid out of the 
special school fund. 


Initiation by people. Any 50 registered voters of one 
school corporation may join with 50 registered voters of one 
or more other school corporations to prepare a petition and 
resolution requesting consolidation of the schools of the re- 
spective corporations. The resolution should contain the same 
information as is given when action is initiated by the legal 
officials of the school corporations. After the petition is 
filed with the township trustees, or board of school trustees 
of the corporations involved, the legal officials of the cor- 
porations involved must either call the election provided for 
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in this act or accept the petition and resolution and proceed 
to consolidate and merge the units. If an election is called, 
it is conducted in the same manner as provided above. 


of the new Pectgenized school district. 
As indicated above, the reorganization becomes effective on 
the first day of August next following the action of the legal 
officials, or, if an election is mandated, on the first day of 
a next following the approval of the proposal in an elec- 
tion. 


The members of the school board created by the resolu- 
tion should meet within five days after the first day of 
August and organize by electing a president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer. The treasurer is required to execute a bond in 
an amount acceptable to the county auditor prior to entering 
upon the duties of his office. 


The advisory board of the township is empowered to fill 
any vacancy created by the death or resignation of a township 
trustee or other member representing a township, and any 
other vacancy is to be filled by the common council or town 
board of the city or town involved in the reorganized district 


The compensation of the members of the school board is 
fixed by the common council of the city or by the town board 
of the town involved, providing that no member representing a 
town shall receive more than $100 per year and that no member 
representing a city shall receive more than $200 per year. 
The township trustee may not receive any additional compensa- 
tion for his service on the school board. 


All assets and liabilities of the corporations compos- 
ing the reorganized school district are vested in the new 
school district on the date of the creation of the district. 
This includes any indebtedness, bonded or contractual, as 
well as the rights of teachers under the tenure law. 


The powers of the new district in the event that a 
city or town is involved are those which are possessed by a 
city or town of the same class, except that reorganized dis- 
tricts which consist solely of townships have the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities ordinarily accruing to school 
towns in Indiana. Certain other powers and limitations are 
set forth in the statute, which are not pertinent to this 
discussion. 


Recommended Changes in Chapter 268, Acts of 1949 


The following recommendations for amendment of Chapter 
268, Acts of 1949, are made: 


1. In view of Official Opinion No. 65 (1953) of the 
Attorney General, reference to consolidation of either elemen- 
tary or high schools or both should be changed to consolida- 
tion or reorganization of all schools of the respective school 


corporations involved. 


2. The date on which the reorganization is to take ef- 
fect shuuld be changed from the present date of August 1 to 
January 1, which is the beginning of the budget year for 
school corporations in Indiana. Under this system, if an 
election were held at the time of the general election in the 
fall, the new district would become effective on the first day 
of January next, thus reducing the time interval between the 
approval of the voters and the effective date. As an alterna- 
tive, it could be provided that the new district become ef- 
fective on the first Monday following its approval at an elec- 
tion, but that terms of the board members end on December 31 
of any year. If this were done, it would require the estab- 
lishment of an interim board to operate from the date of the 
election until the first day of January following. Since this 
has been done already in Chapters 226 and 227, Acts of 1949, 
it would not be without precedent. 


3. The term "legal voters” should be changed to "reg- 
istered voters," which is more easily understood. 


4. The method of voting which permits one unit to de- 
feat the entire proposal should be rescinded and language sim- 
ilar to that in Chapters 226 and 227 should be substituted to 
provide that, if two or more units vote and the vote is ap- 
proved in any two or more contiguous units, then these units 
are to be consolidated even though a negative vote may have 
been registered in another unit. As an alternative to this 
proposal, the system presently used in Ohio might be even more 
practical. In district reorganization proceedings in Ohio, 

a@ proposed reorganization must carry by a simple majority in 
the total area of the district, as well as by at least 25 per 
cent in each of the individual units involved. 


5- It would probably be more effective to have the 
petitions requesting an election filed with the clerk of the 
circuit court of the county and to give control of the elec- 
tion machinery to the county election board. Under the prese 
ent provision, the legal officials have at times defeated con- 
solidation simply by failing to call the election. As an al- 
ternative, language might be substituted to the effect that 
failure to call an election within the time limits prescribed 
in the statute would constitute the consent of the legal of- 
ficials and the district reorganization would become effective 
automatically. 


6. Under present provisions, the board reorganizes 
only in event of a change in its membership. It would probably 
be desirable to have an annual election of officers of the 
board, since the membership of the board might not change for 
several years. 


7. ‘The provisions for determining the amount of bond 
for the treasurer are completely unreasonable. The attorney 
general has held, in Official Opinion No. 58 (1954), that the 
bond mast be executed in an amount equal to the total amount 
of money which comes into the treasurer's hands during pr | 


one 
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this would involve posting bond in the amount of several mil- 
lion dollars, and the premium on such bond would be prohibi- 
tive. It would seem more sensible to provide that the treas- 
urer should be bonded for the maximm amount to come into his 
hands at any one time during the year. 


8. Provision should be made for amending the provi- 
sions of the initial resolution. In the event of error or of 
change in population of the constituent parts, several provi- 
sions may become obsolete, and require change. Such procedure 
for amendment should include provisions for public notice, 
right of hearing or petition of protest, and election. 


9. The salary differential between school board mem- 
bers representing cities and those representing towns should 
be removed, since there is little evidence that one position 
is more difficult than the other. 


Chapters 226 and 227, Acts of 1949 


Chapters 226 and 227, Acts of 1949, is one of the "met- 
ropolitan" school district statutes, and has been used by six 
districts. There are three separate and distinct parts to the 
statute. The first part, which consists df sections 2 to 1l 
inclusive, is concerned with the establishment of a county 
school corporation consisting of all territory exclusive of 
school cities, school towns, consolidated school districts, 
and joint schools. The second part, sections 12 to 22 inclu- 
sive, is concerned with merging school cities, school towns, 
and school townships, or any comhination thereof into a met- 
ropolitan school district. The third part, section 27, is 
concerned with the formation of a school board and school 
corporation in a single township, replacing the township 
trustee and advisory board insofar as school functions are 
concerned. Each of these three parts is treated separately 
below. 


The County School Corporation (Sections 2 to 11) 


Section 2 provides two methods of initiating district 
reorganization: initiation by township trustees, and initia- 
tion by legal voters. 


If the township trustees of the various townships of 
the county wish to initiate proceedings under this act, they 
must give notice by publication at least 10 days in advance of 
the meeting at which such action is to be considered. Such 
notice is to be published once in a newspaper of general cir- 
culation in the county and mst state the time and place of 
the meeting. If a majority of the trustees of the county are 
in favor of the proposed county school corporation they are 
required to adopt a resolution providing for the creation of a 
county school corporation. There is no provision for public 
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protest or petition for election when the proceedings are in- 
itiated by the township trustees, 


When initiated by the legal voters, the action is in the 
form of a petition requesting a referendum. Such petition mst 
be signed by a number of legal voters equal to five per cent of 
the number of votes cast for secretary of state in the school 
townships of the county in the last general election, and filed 
with the clerk of the county circuit court. The petition mist 
have the requisite five per cent from each and every independ- 
ent school township in the county. Once the petition is filed, 
it is the duty of the clerk of the circuit court to call a 
meeting of the county election board. The county election 
board establishes the date for the referendum, which cannot be 
held less than 30 days after publication of notice in two news- 
papers of general circulation in the county. The referendum 
can be deferred until the next primary or general election. 
Costs of the election are to be borne by the “proper taxing 
authorities." Although this term is not defined, it is prob- 
able that in a countywide election, the proper taxing author= 
ities would be the board of county commissionerse 


The question submitted to the voters is "Shall the 
school townships of County be formed into one 
county school corporation under Chapter 226 of the 1949 Acts 
of the Indiana General Assembly?" The statute prescribes the 
form of the ballot and the method of conducting the election. 
If a majority of those voting on the referendum vote in the 
affirmative, the county school corporation is created as of 
the day of the election. 


The boundaries of the county school corporation are 
coterminous with the civil county, but the territory of the 
county school corporation excludes all territory organized 
under or with a city or town school corporation. For example, 
if City A and Township B are presently consolidated, the ter- 
ritory of such reorganized school district is excluded from 
the comney ote corvoration. In the event that a township 
is operating # school genes with any city or town, the stat- 
ute provides that it can continue this joint relationship, and 
the other schools of the township can be included in the 
county school corporation. It is doubtful whe ther this pro- 
cedure would be held workable if tested in court. 


At the first meeting of the board of county commis- 
sioners following the creation of the county school corpora- 
tion, the territory of the corporation, exclusive of the 
cities or towns organized for school purposes, is divided into 
three board member districts of approximately equal popula- 
tion. The board is mandated to readjust the boundaries of the 
districts within one year after each United States decennial 
census if necessary to mintain approximately equal population 
within the three districts. 


The first county board of education, composed of five 
members, is an interim board which serves until one week fol- 


Ssee Opinion No. 65, July 30, 1953. Opinions of the Attorney 
General, ppe 326-331. 
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lowing the next primary election. Three members of this board, 
one from each board member district, are elected by the town- 

ship trustees of the county school corporation. The other two 
members are to be appointed by the judge of the county circuit 
court, and must be from different board member districts. 


The first meeting of the county board of education is 
called by the county superintendent of schools within one 
month following the creation of the county school corporation, 
at which time the board is organized and a president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer are elected. Three mem- 
bers of the board constitute a quorum for the purpose of 
transacting business, and a majority of those present is re- 
quired to pass a motion or resolution. 


The board is to hold its meetings at the office of the 
county superintendent of schools, or at some place mtually 
designated by the superintendent and the county board of ed- 
ucation. All transactions are to be conducted and all re- 
cords are to be maintained at this designated place. 


The county board of education has the power to pay to 
each member compensation in the form of per diem not to exceed 
$125 per year, and mileage at the rate of six cents per mile 
between his home and the place of meeting. 


The transfer of control from the individual townships 
to the county schovl corporation takes place at this first or- 
ganization meeting of the county board of education. 


The county board of education has control of all of the 
common schools in the county, exclusive of those controlled by 
school cities, school towns, consolidated school corporations, 
or those organized as joint schools. The powers and duties of 
the county board are the same as those generally pertaining to 
school cities, and the county school corporation is vested 
with all of the rights, titles, and interests of the predeces- 
sor townships which compose the county school corporation. 


The powers, duties, and rights of the county school 
board are set forth in considerable detail in section ll of 
the statute. 


The interim board of education serves until one week 
following the next primary election. Any resident of the 
county school corporation is eligible for election to the 
county board of education. Any person desiring to become a 
candidate is required to file with the clerk of the circuit 
court of the county a petition bearing his own signature, and 
the signature of 10 voters of the county residing in the same 
board member district as the nominee. All nominees are listed 
by board member districts on one separate ballot as other 
names are listed, but without party designation. 


The voting and tabulation of votes are conducted in the 
same manner as are other primary contests. However, the pro= 
cedure for determining the winner is somewhat complicated, due 
to the requirement that not more than two board members may be 
elected from any board member district. After the votes have 
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been tabulated, the process of determining the successful can- 
didates starts with the candidate receiving the highest number 
of votes. The two candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes are declared elected. If these two highest candidates 
should be from the same board member district, then all other 
candidates from this same district are disqualified, and the 
two remaining candidates receiving the highest number of votes 
are elected. If both of these candidates are from the same 
district, then all other candidates from this second board 
member district are disqualified, and the candidate from the 
third board member district with the highest number of votes 
is declared to be elected. In other words, there must be at 
least one board member from each board member district, but 
not more than two from any board member district. 


In the event of a tie between any of the candidates, 
the judge of the circuit court is to select one of the said 
candidates and to certify his election. 


The county board of education chooses the county super- 
intendent of schools and fixes the amount of his salary and 
expense allowance. It is important to note that the minimum 
length of term for the contract of the county superintendent 
of schools is three years, and the mximum length of term is 
five years. In the event the county school corporation is 
formed prior to the expiration of the term of the county su- 
perintendent of schools elected by the township trustees of 
the county, he mst continue to serve until the expiration of 
his contract at the same salary, unless his salary is increased 
by action of the new county board of education. After the ex~ 
piration of his contract, the selection of the county super- 
— of schools is made in the manner provided in this 
statute. 


The duties of the county superintendent of schools un- 
der Chapter 226 are the same as those of a city or town super- 
intendent of schools, including the general administration of 
the schools, recommendations concerning employment and dis- 
missal of personnel, purchase of supplies and equipment, con- 
struction of school tmildings, and such other duties as pre- 
scribed by the county board of education. 


Metropolitan School District 


Sections 12 to 22 inclusive set forth the procedure for 
formation of a metropolitan school district, which is practi- 
cally identical with the procedure for formation of a county 
school corporation. Section 12 is concerned with the same 
subject matter as section 2, and sections 3 through 11 are 
identical with sections 13 through 21, except for minor 
changes in language necessary to substitute the term "metro- 
politan school district" for "county school corporation." 


Under the provisions of section 12, the trustees of any 
combination of cities, towns, townships, or metropolitan 
school districts in the same or adjoining counties is empow- 
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ered to pass a resolution providing for the merging of their 
respective corporations into a metropolitan school district. 
A 30-day period is provided following the passage of this re- 
solution, during which time a petition of protest can be filed, 
There is some controversy concerning the language of the stat- 
ute at this point. It appears that the intent of the statute 
is to provide for the residents of any of the cities, towns, 
or townships involved to petition for a referendum for the pun 
pose of determining whether or not a majority of the legal 
voters of the particular unit are in favor of the proposed 
merger. If this assumption is correct, the petition mst be 
signed by a number equal to five per cent of the number of 
votes cast for secretary of state in the last election. If 
such a petition is filed in only one of the corporations in- 
volved, then it is necessary to vote in that corporation only. 
It does not seem logical to assume that the voters in one cor- 
poration can request a referendum throughout the entire pro- 
posed metropolitan district. 


After the petition is filed with the clerk of the cir- 
cuit court of the county, the county election board establish- 
es a date for the election, which is determined by the require- 
ments for publication of notice. Notice of the election mst 
be given by publication in two newspapers of general circula- 
tion in the county. The election cannot be held sooner than 
30 days following the publication of notice nor later than 90 
days following the date the petition was filed, except that 
the county election board can cause the election to be held 
at the time of the next primary or general election. The pro- 
cedure for conducting the election and counting and tahulating 
the votes is the same under section 12 as under section 2. 


It is especially important to note that this act dif- 
fers substantially from Chapter 1235, Acts of 1947, as amended 
by Chapter 268, Acts of 1949, insofar as interpretation of the 
election results ts concerned. Under Chapter 125, it was 
noted that the election mst pass in each and every unit of 
the proposed school corporation. However, under Chapter 226, 
as well as under Chapter 227, if any two contiguous school 
corporations among those voting on the referendum vote in 
favor of the proposed reorganization, these two school corpo- 
rations are formed into a metropolitan school district. For 
example, if Townships A, B, C, and D vote on a proposal to 
form a metropolitan school district, and the vote is carried 
in Townships A and C, and Townships A and C are contiguous, 
then they become a metropolitan school district, regardless of 
the results of the election of Townships B and D. 


The date of creation of the new district is not entirely 
clear, but it appears that the metropolitan district comes 
into existence on the day of the election, if a majority of 
those voting on the referendum vote in favor of the metropol- 
itan district. 


At the first meeting of the board of commissioners of 
the county following the creation of the metropolitan school 
district, the board of commissioners divides the district into 
three school board member districts approximately equal in 
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population. As in the county school corporation, the board 
member districts are to be readjusted after each federal cen- 
suse 


The other provisions relating to the powers of the 
board of trustees, the duties of the superintendent and board, 
and the election and organization of the board are the same as 
in the county school corporation. As pointed out before, sec- 
tions 13 through 21 are virtually identical with sections 3 
through ll. 


Metropolitan School Board 


Section 27 (Burns 28-2453a) provides a procedure for 
formation of a school board in a single township, under a plan 
similar in some respects to that used in Chapter 88, Acts of 
1953, and Chapter 15, Acts of 1955. 


Basically, this section provides a means through which 
the citizens of certain school townships can petition for the 
establishment of a school board to replace the township trus- 
tee and advisory board insofar as control and management of 
school affairs are concerned. This section applies only to 
school townships which have a resident pupil enrollment in ex- 
cess of 3,500 in grades 1 through 12. 


Proceedings under this section mst be initiated by a 
petition of the registered voters of the school township, in a 
number equal to 55 per cent of the number of votes cast for 
secretary of state in the preceding general election. The 
petition must show the date on which each person signed the 
petition and his legal residence on that date, and it mst in- 
clude an affidavit of the person carrying the petition to the 
effect that the signature was made in his presence and is the 
lawful signature of the person who made it. The petition is 
filed with the clerk of the circuit court of the county, and 
each person is privileged to withdraw his name from the peti- 


tion prior to, but not subsequent to, the date the petition is 
filed. 


Within five days after the petition is filed, the clerk 
must ask the superintendent of schools of the county to certi- 
fy the resident school enrollment in the school township on 
the date of the filing of the petition. In calculating the 
resident enrollment, any student residing in the school town- 
ship who has been transferred to another township is to be in- 
cluded, but any student who has been transferred to the school 
township from another school corporation is to be excluded. 

In the event the school is not in session on the date the pe- 
tition is filed, the county superintendent certifies the en- 
rollment on the last day on which the school was in session. 
The county superintendent must file this certification within 
five days after the request of the clerk has been received. 


The clerk of the circuit court is required to make the 
following certification: 
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1. Information as to whether or not each of the signer 
of the petition is a registered voter, as revealed by the reg. 
ular registration records 


2. The number of registered voters signing the petitim 


3. The number of votes cast in the school township in 
the last election for secretary of state. 


Under ordinary circumstances, the clerk of the circuit 
court has 30 days in which to file his certification, except 
that, in the event the voter registration records are unavail- 
able to him for a portion of the time, such additional time as 
is reasonably necessary to perform his check will be allowed. 
In certifying the number of registered voters on the petition, 
any signature not made within 60 days of the filing of the pe- 
tition is to be disregarded by the clerk. 


If there are sufficient signatures on the petition and 
if the certificate of the county superintendent of schools 
shows that the requisite school enrollment exists, the clerk 
shall establish in his records a record of his certification 
and the certification of the county superintendent. He is 
also responsible for notifying the board of county commission- 
ers and the township trustee that the steps necessary to the 
creation of a metropolitan school district in the school towm- 
ship have been performed, and for including in this notice a 
statement of the number of registered voters signing the peti- 
tion and of the resident school enrollment. A similar notice 
is to be published in two newspapers of general circulation in 
the county. The metropolitan school district comes into ex- 
istence 30 days after the publication of this notice, and any 
action to contest the validity of the formation of the distri 
must be instituted during this 30-day period. 


The initial metropolitan school board consists of five 
members. The township trustee and advisory board members are 
ex-officio members of the first board, and the fifth board 
member is appointed by the advisory board within 15 days after 
the creation of the metropolitan school district. The first 
meeting of the board mst be held within 15 days after the 
appointment of the fifth board member at a time and place es- 
tablished by the advisory board. The first board serves until 
the election of the metropolitan school board at the first 
primary election following the creation of the metropolitan 
school district. 


After the metropolitan school district is estahlished, 
the president of the metropolitan school board serves as a 
member of the county board of education, replacing the town- 
ship trustee. The metropolitan school district is entitled to 
— — as are provided by the county superintendent of 
scnools. 


The method of electing the permanent metropolitan 
school board is the same as that in any metropolitan school 
district organized under Chapter 226 and is stated in section 
18 of the statute. The rights, powers, duties, and limita- 
tions of the metropolitan school board in a township are the 
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same as those possessed by reorganized districts operating un- 
der Chapter 226. 


Recommended Changes in Chapters 226 and 227, Acts of 1949 


Because of the similarity between these statutes, the 
following recommendations apply uniformly to both. 


1. The method of establishing the interim board dis- 
courages reorganization involving a town or city and several 
townships. If, for example, a town and four townships are to 
reorganize under these statutes, the interim board majority 
would rest in the four townships, although they might have 
considerably less than a majority of the population. It would 
seem that the provisions for an interim board should be agreed 
upon by the parties involved and should be set forth as a part 
of the resolution of reorganization. 


2- Since appointed boards areapparently more popular 
in Indiana than elected boards, provision should be made for 
appointed boards under these statutes. There is little or no 
evidence that election produces better school board members 
than the process of appointment. 


3. The date when a reorganization becomes effective is 
not clear under these statutes, The General Assembly should 
clarify this question by affirmative action. 


4. The number required to request an election when the 
legal officials have initiated reorganization proceedings also 
is not clear. The language of the statute would lead one to 
believe that a petition signed by five per cent of the voters 
in one township would mandate an election over the entire unit. 
This apparently has been the practice followed. However, it 
would seem unreasonable to permit such a small number to force 
an eh in other units in which there is no apparent op- 
position. 


Chapter 151, Acts of 1955 


Chapter 151, Acts of 1955, is an amendment to Chapter 
226, Acts of 1949, but is treated separately in this discus- 
sion because it establishes a completely new approach to re- 
organization, involving the creation of a metropolitan school 
district in a single township. In this type of reorganization, 
the township trustee is replaced, insofar as school affairs 
are concerned, with a metropolitan board of education. 


The provisions of this law apply only to townships with 
a resident enrollment of 3,500 or more pupils. In this con- 
struction, resident enrollment includes students who are trans 
ferred to other school corporations, but excludes those re- 
ceived by transfer from other corporations. There are six tom- 
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ships which qualify at present under this statute. Washington 
and Warren townships, Marion County, have completed the reor- 
ganization process, and petitions have been filed in Calumet 
Township, Lake County. The other three townships are Center 
Township of Delaware County, and Wayne and Perry townships of 
Marion County. 


Proceedings under Chapter 151 mst be initiated by the 
people in the form of a petition signed by a number equal to 
55 per cent or more of the number of votes cast for secretary 
of state in the school township in the last election. This 
petition is filed with the clerk of the circuit court of the 
county, who secures from the county superintendent of schools 
the resident enrollment on the date when the petition was 
filed. In the event the schools are not in session on the 
date the petition is filed, the county superintendent is di- 
rected to report the resident enrollment on the last preceding 
day on which school was in session. The clerk also checks the 
voter registration records to determine whether the petition 
bears the requisite number of signatures. Within 30 days, the 
clerk must make a certification concerning the petition as to 
(1) whether or not each signer is a registered voter, (2) the 
number of registered voters signing the petition, and (3) the 
number of voters in the school township casting votes for sec- 
retary of state in the last general election. 


In the event that the petition bears the proper number 
of signatures, and the resident enrollment of the school town- 
ship is in excess of 3,500 as revealed by the report of the 
county superintendent of schools, the clerk makes a record of 
his certification and the certification of the county superin- 
tendent in the records of his office, notifies the board of 
county commissioners and the township trustee, and publishes a 
notice in two newspapers of general circulation in the county 
stating that all steps necessary to the formation of a metro- 
politan school district have been completed. The metropolitan 
school district is created on the thirtieth day following the 
publication of this notice. 


An interim board, consisting of the township trustee by 
virtue of his office, the members of the advisory board of the 
township, and a fifth member appointed by the advisory board, 
serve as a board of school trustees until the reguler board is 
elected in the next primary election. The procedure for elec- 
tion of the regular board and the powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of the metropolitan board of education are set 
forth in the parent statute, Chapter 226, Acts of 1949. 


Recommended Changes in Chapter 151, Acts of 1955 


1. Provision should be made for initiation of proceed- 
ings by the township trustee and advisory board. 


2. The enrollment restrictions should be reduced to 
permit wider application of the statute. In this respect, the 
definition might be changed to provide that any township which 
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operates a high school can qualify under this act. 


3. Provision should be included for right of public 
protest and election, even though the number of signatures on 
the petition is quite high. Since the 55 per cent requirement 
might not constitute a majority of the registered voters in 
the township, it might be provided that a petition of protest 
must include more signatures than the initial petition request- 
ing action. 


Chapter 15, Acts of 1955 


Chapter 15, Acts of 1955, is patterned after Chapter 
88, Acts of 1953, and was introduced and passed because Chap- 
ter 88 had been declared unconstitutional by the Indiana Su- 
preme Court in December, 1954. After this act was passed, the 
Supreme Court reversed itself and declared Chapter 88 to be 
constitutional. Chapter 88 is not discussed in this bulletin 
because there are no townships in Indiana at present which 
meet its very restrictive qualifications. 


Chapter 15 provides for the establishment of a school 
corporation and board of school trustees in any township in 
Indiana with a civil population of 3,500 or more, according to 
the last preceding United States census. The initiative ac- 
cording to this act lies with the township trustee and a ma- 
jority of the advisory board. Whenever the trustee of any 
township meeting the population qualifications of this act 
desires to establish a school corporation and board of school 
trustees, he issues a notice to the township advisory board, 
setting a time and date for a meeting to discuss the proposal. 
If a majority of the advisory board members concur in the de- 
cision, a resolution of intent to form a school corporation 
and board of school trustees is passed. This resolution must 
set forth the name of the proposed new school corporation; the 
number of members on the board of school trustees (not less 
than three nor more than seven); the method of selection of 
the board of school trustees; the length of the term of board 
members, not to exceed four years; qualifications for board 
members, including residence limitations; the date such cor- 
poration is to become effective; and whether the school cor- 
poration is to have the rights, powers, duties, and liabili- 
ties vested in a township trustee and advisory board or those 
vested in boards of school trustees of cities of the fifth 
class. It should be pointed out that this latter choice in- 
volves the same principle as the provision under Chapter 268, 
Acts of 1949, which relates to selection of a superintendent 
of schools. If the resolution provides that the new corpora- 
tion have the powers of a fifth class city, then the board of 
school trustees of the new corporation has the right to select 
its own superintendent. If, however, the resolution under 
Chapter 15 provides that the new corporation have the powers 
of a township trustee and advisory board, the new corporation 
remains under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent of 
schools and the county board of education. It is recommended 
that any township forming a new school corporation and board 


of school trustees under the provisions of this act should 
elect to retain the powers, duties, and responsibilities of a 
city of the fifth class, in order that it can operate inde- 
pendently and not be subject to the control of the county 
board of education. 


The township trustee is a member of the board of school 
trustees of the new township school corporation by virtue of 
his office. The remaining members may be elected or appointed 
It is recommended that the terms of the various members be so 
designated that the terms of no more than two members end on 
the same date. If the resolution provides for an elective 
board, the election is governed by the general election laws 
of the state and is held at the time of the next general elec- 
tion, and the board so elected takes office on the first day 
of January following the election. An interim board, appoint- 
ed by the township trustee and a majority of his advisory 
— » operate the school system until the elected board takes 
COe 


Within 10 days after the passage of the initial resolu- 
tion, the township trustee must publish notice of the proposed 
change, once each week for two successive weeks in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the township. If no newspaper is 
published in the township, the notice mst be published in a 
newspaper in general circulation in the county in which the 
township is situated. 


The provisions for protest and request for election, as 
well as the procedure for the election, are identical with 
those provided under the general consolidation statute, Chap- 
ter 268, Acts of 1949. Certain specific powers and duties are 
set forth in the statute, which are supplementary to those in- 
volved in the choice made in the resolution between the powers 
of a fifth class city and those of a township trustee. 


Recommended Changes in Chapter 15, Acts of 1955 


1. The population restrictions should be lowered from 
the present figure of 3,500 to permit wider application of 
this statute. 


2. Provision should be made for initiating action by 
the people, either through the method used in Chapter 151, 
= of 1955, or the system provided in Chapter 268, Acts of 
949. 


Needed Supplementary Legislation 


Considerable progress in school district reorganization 
has been made in Indiana since 1947 under the present system 
6f permissive statutes and local initiative. However, other 
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states have found that district reorganization is more effec- 
tive if there is some specific organization created to provide 
leadership and technical assistance to communities desiring to 
study reorganization problems. 


The pattern which has developed in states in which a 
great amount of reorganization has occurred has usually in- 
cluded some type of organization with jurisdiction limited to 
the county level, accompanied ty a state organization with 
general jurisdiction over all reorganization activity. Since 
school district reorganization is a highly specialized and 
technical process, it has been found desirable to create sep- 
arate commissions at both the county and state levels, and not 
to vest such powers in existing organizations which have other 
duties to perform. 


Under such a pian, a county district reorganization 
commission would be created in each of the counties in the 
state not at present organized as a county unit. Such a com- 
mission would be directed tostudy the school district organi- 
zation of the county, utilizing the services, where needed, of 
the professional staff of the state commission, and to prepare 
a report with recommendations for reorganization. The report 
of the county commission would be published in the county and 
submitted to the state commission for evaluation and action. 


The state commission would have the responsibility for 
conducting hearings at the county level to provide the public 
with information concerning the findings of the study and the 
recommendations of the county reorganization commission. Pro- 
vision would be made for public remonstrance and election, to 
determine the opinion of all of the citizens of the county on 
the proposed reorganization. In this election, the reorgani- 
zation plan of the county commission would either be accepted 
or rejected by a simple majority of those voting. 


In this way, the strongest advantages of local initia- 
tive are preserved without diminution of the constitutional 
responsibility of the state for the establishment of an effi- 
cient system of public schools. 


Concluding Statement 


It is exceedingly important that competent legal coun- 
sel be secured before proceedings under any district reorgani- 
zation statute are commenced, whether initiated by the legal 
officials or by the public. There are numerous pitfalls, 
which the layman is not qualified, either by training or expe- 
rience, to avoid. 


There are several other reorganization statutes which 
have been used by one or two corporations. A complete list is 
included in Appendix D. Due to the limitations of space, dis- 
cussion has been restricted to those statutes most frequently 
used, without any implication that the other statutes are in- 
ferior in any respect. 
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CHAPTER VI 
HOW TO REORGANIZE 


In pointing the way for school officials or community 
leaders to provide better schools for their communities, the 
writer has no intention of giving an exhaustive study of the 
problem. Some very excellent books and pamphlets+ are avail- 
able on this topic, to which the reader can turn if he is so 
inclined. However, suggestions will be made as to means by 
which school officials and lay leaders can find out whether 
their schools need to be reorganized; as to ways to overcome 
obstacles to reorganization; and as to cautions to be ob- 
served in order to avoid misunderstandings. 


If, as someone has said, the most valuable community 
resource is the human resource, then it is vitally important 
that the growing child be surrounded by the best educational 
program and the greatest opportunities which the community can 
afford. It is also essential that the adults in the community 
be informed concerning the opportunities and limitations of 
their local schools when compared with schools in other com- 
munities. More important, an uninformed public is a suspi- 
cious one, whereas an interested, informed public is likely to 
be a trusting one which will support change for the sake of 
obtaining better schools. 


The School Survey 


Many communities have found satisfactory answers to 
their school problems by conducting a school survey. Boards 
of education, trustees, or school officials have often turned 
to universities, colleges, state departments of education, or 
state teachers associations who have trained and experienced 
school survey staffs to conduct a survey of their schools. 
Others have employed commercial agencies or have conducted 
their own survey and informed the public through community 
committees composed of lay citizens and members of the teach- 
ing staff. Any one of these ways is good, but a word of cau- 
tion is given to proceed slowly before employing a commercial 
agency which may not be properly staffed with experienced and 
trained educational consultants. Such organizations are not 
responsible to a state institution or agency such as is the 
case when the survey is conducted by a survey team sponsored 
by a state agency. 


The school survey conducted by outside educational 


lNational Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, How Can 
We Organize for Better Schools?; National Citizens Com- 
ssion for the Public Schools, How Can We Discuss 
School Problems?; Church, H. H., and others, The Local 
School Facilities Survey; Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction, How to Study School Building Needs. 
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consultants is very effective and objective. Although generous 
use is made in most cases of members of the community to gath- 
er the basic data, the responsibility for the time-consuming 
research, calculations, interpretation, and the preparation of 
the report rests on the shoulders of the consultants. Because 
of their broad experience they are in a better position to in- 
terpret and appraise the findings of the survey and are much 
less likely to be influenced by local traditions and emotions 
when drawing conclusions and making recommendations than are 
the members of the local community. Besides, the survey can 
be completed more quickly than when done by a local citizens 
committee, and the recommendations are usually given more se- 
rious consideration by a greater number of people because they 
=o by a group of specialists living outside of the com- 
muni ye 


The Community Study 


Some communities have found the answers to their school 
reorganization problems through a survey made by a committee 
composed of members of the local community and school staff 
working under the guidance of an educational consultant. One 
of the chief advantages to this plan is that it is an excel- 
lent means of stimulating the professional growth of the teach- 
ing staff and arousing the interest of the citizens who are 
members of the committee. Since many subcommittees of citi- 
zens can be appointed, a larger segment of the community will 
be informed. A cooperative survey also provides an opportunity 
for the members of the committee to rub shoulders with the 
educational consultant and thereby to share in his thoughts in 
relation to modern educational practices and trends. With the 
interest of the public aroused, continuing studies can be made, 
and an ever-widening segment of the community can be informed. 
Finally, the community is more likely to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of educational specialists than those of the board of 
education or the local trustee. The cooperative survey is 
time-consuming and requires many unselfish hours devoted to 
the study, but it should be used far more often than it is. 


Problems of Reorganization 


Before proceeding with plans for reorganization, it is 
well to consider all factors. Informed observers across the 
country overwhelmingly support the program of reorganizing 
small school districts into larger, more efficient school dis- 
tricts, but there are some who feel that further investigation 
needs to be made in certain areas before reorganization is ef- 
fected. Hall, Leathers, and Roberts point out that, before 
reorganization is undertaken, certain criteria should be 


2Hall, R. M.; Leathers, F. P.; and Roberts, C. T., "Organi- 
zation of Schools and Administrative Units," Review of 
Educational Research 25:339, October, 1955. 
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developed concerning cost, course offerings, and so forth; 
that certain socialized factors should be investigated relative 
to the effect of school reorganization on the community and 
its citizens; and that the reasons for the success or failure 
of reorganization in districts where such has been undertaken 
be analyzed in respect to the cultural, economic, social, po- 
litical, and religious make-up of the community. 


Chisholm,°® in his review of seven studies made concern- 
ing adequate district reorganization, concludes that state 
leadership in reorganization should precede local leadership, 
that the public must feel a real need and desire for change, 
that lay and professional people not only make successful 
leaders but develop a keen interest in reorganization, that 
the welfare of children--where they will attend school, how 
they will get there, and what their educational opportunities 
will be--is an argument that is sure to win support, and that 
socio-psychological obstacles are the kind that interfere most 
often in carrying out a successful reorganization. 


Seven potential administrative problems confront those 
who are interested in studying the reorganization of school 
districts, says McLure.4 


It is important, for example, that the newly reorganized 
school district consist of people who are bound together by 
some common ties and that it be a natural social economic cen- 
ter. It is not necessary to seek leaders for reorganization 
outside of the school corporation unless those who have been 
in positions of leadership in the past are unwilling to look 
toward the future. One of the most difficult problems to com- 
bat in a local community is loyalty to the small high school 
and fear of losing the community center. Reorganization nat- 
urally calls for a plan of communication which is effective 
and for acceptance of supervision and coordination by the 
teaching staff. In most cases the solutions to these problems 
provide more satisfactory conditions than prevailed under the 
old patterns. 


Some guideposts are suggested by MeIntyre® for commit- 
tees that are interested in reorganizing school districts with 
the least amount of difficulty and opposition. It is of pri- 
mary importance that the reorganization committee constantly 
keep in mind that the purpose of reorganization is to improve 
and expand the educational opportunities of the child. Plenty 
of time should be taken to plan carefully and effectively. 
During the period of planning every effort should be put forth 
to bring about understanding among the community leaders, the 


Schisholm, L. L., "Midwest CPEA, Adequate District Organiza- 
tion," School Executive 73:98-99, March, 1954. 


4McLure, W. P., "Seven Administrative Problems in Reorganized 
a Districts," Nation's Schools 50:81-83, November, 


5SMcIntyre, K. E., “Redistricting of Schools," American School 
Board Journal 124:23-24, June, 1952. 
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school boards, and the school staffs in the combining school 
corporations. McIntyre urges that all possible lay and pro- 
fessional leaders in the local community be called upon to 
help and that the entire reorganization plan and program be 
guided by professional outside help. 


Alfora® points out that plans for reorganization should 
be based on objective surveys of the areas and that the public 
must desire such reorganization and approve the methods by 
which it is carried out. An interest must be created in all 
the citizens through keeping them informed. The laws should 
facilitate the reorganization, and state financial support 
should encourage efficient school district organization. 


Obstacles to Reorganization 


The road to reorganization of school districts is not 
an easy or peaceful one. Often there are those persons who 
resist change and want to preserve the status quo. While 
these are usually in the minority, they are very vocal in 
their opposition to reorganization. Many times they are pur- 
veyors of misinformation and half truths. If they are not 
challenged with facts, the program of reorganization probably 
will be defeated. In one Indiana community a minority defeated 
reorganization for 85 years and planted seeds of suspicion 
through the years among the rural and urban people. It was 
only after a thorough school survey was conducted by a univer- 
sity survey staff and the public was informed concerning the 
findings that the minority was defeated 2 to 1. Now the two 
small districts are united and are in a position for the first 
time to provide a better education for their children and to 
secure the greatest return from the tax dollar invested in 
education. 


The most prevalent obstacles to reorganization are tra- 
dition; unequal evaluation and taxes between the districts; 
fear of loss of community centers, high schools, basketball 
teams, or the control of schools; suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing; opposition of trustees, school administrators, and teach- 
ers; lack of leadership; and state laws which discourage re- 
organization. 


Tradition is deep-seated and charged with emotion and 
resistance to change. Sometimes it is molded and perpetuated 
by fanaticism and unreasoning religious zeal. The way to 
overcome this obstacle is to persuade the people to compare 
their schools with progressive and successful reorganized 
school districts and to show them how their children are being 
deprived of the benefits of a better and more complete educa- 
tional program. 


Unequal valuation of property is oftentimes a stumbling 


Salford, H. D., Procedures for School District Reorganization, 
165 
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block to reorganization of two or more school districts. Re- 
lated to this are unequal tax rates, indebtedness, capital 
funds on hand, and poor buildings. The fallacy in this argu- 
ment is that the wealth of districts constantly changes be- 
cause of shifting boundary lines between adjacent districts, 
the inclusion or exclusion of business and industry from a 
district, the establishing of a power plant or new industry, 
the coming of a new highway, or the discovery of new wealth 
in the soil such as oils or minerals. The fundamental fallacy, 
however, is that the education of boys and girls is subject 
to the fluctuations of wealth. This is contrary to the demo- 
cratic principles upon which America is founded and certainly 
cannot be given serious consideration by anyone who claims to 
believe in the principles of our American way of life. Final- 
ly, we cannot afford to provide a second-class education for 
American children in an age which is characterized by speed 
and the rapid movement of people from one community to another, 
especially when the communities are adjacent to one another. 
An under-educated child is a liability in any community. 


Fears based on loss of high school, basketball team, 
community center, or control of the schools cannot be defended 
as a reason for opposition to a reorganization of schools 
which will provide greater educational opportunities for the 
boys and girls of the community. Actually, experience shows 
there usually is no real loss in such reorganization--the 
larger high school takes the place of the smaller high school; 
the basketball team of the large school takes the place of 
that of the smaller high school; the community center shifts 
from the school to the local church, the grange, or a local 
social organization; and in many instances the local community 
which does not maintain a high school gets representation on 
a local board of education for the first time. 


Suspicion, distrust, and misunderstanding are handmaid- 
ens of ignorance and/or jealousy. They are not worthy of 
being considered as obstacles to reorganization, but tragical- 
ly they are obstacles. They generally can be dissipated by 
informing the public, establishing confidence, and putting in- 
to practice the old-fashioned golden rule. 


Opposition of trustees, school officials, or adminis- 
trators and teachers is based too frequently on selfish and 
personal reasons. Unfortunately the educational program for 
the child is sometimes made subservient to the preservation of 
the selfish interests of others. The only way to overcome 
this obstacle is to seek out the facts and publicize them as 
widely and intimately as possible. A school survey team work- 
ing in cooperation with a citizens committee is an effective 
means of overcoming this form of opposition. 


A review of recent articles relating to factors imped- 
ing reorganisation recently appeared in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research. Chief among those mentioned are the prob- 
lem of widely different assessed valuation in the combining 
school corporations, resistance to change, lack of leadership, 


7Hall, Leathers, and Roberts, op. cit., p. 337. 
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lack of homogeneous ethnic and religious groups, inadequate 
means of informing the public concerning the purposes and out- 
comes of reorganization, legal restrictions, misinformation, 
and lack of effective means of combating misinformation scat- 
tered by those who are opposed to reorganization. 


Proper Working Relations 


A recent publication states it was agreed at a citizens 
conference that there is nothing so sacred in the public 
schools that it cannot be studied by a citizens committee 
which is genuinely working for the welfare of the children and 
economy.8 Most people will agree with this statement, but 
upon reflection it becomes apparent that much harm can be done 
unless the statement is properly interpreted and understood. 


Citizens committees acting in behalf of better schools 
have exerted a tremendous influence on public opinion and have 
done much good. They are to be commended for what they have 
done, and it is hoped that they will continue to exert their 
influence for better schools in the years ahead. In behalf of 
the professional educator, however, a word of caution and in- 
terpretation is given, so that misunderstandings may not arise 
te the role and responsibility of the educator and the 

ayman. 


The professionally trained educator is like the profes- 
sionally trained doctor, lawyer, or engineer in that he has 
become a specialist in his own profession and his decisions 
and actions are based upon scientific training and experience. 
To deviate from what he considers to be for the best interest 
of the patient or client in order to satisfy public opinion is 
a violation of the trust placed in him. To avoid any tempta- 
tion to satisfy public opinion rather than to meet the best 
interests of the people the layman must recognize that there 
are certain responsibilities which are of a professional na- 
ture and which belong distinctly to the educator, while others 
can be shared or assumed by the layman. Misunderstanding in‘ 
this regard can be avoided if the responsibilities of the pro- 
fessional educator and the layman can be defined in advance. 


In the first place, it should be recognized that a 
citizens committee should function only as an advisory commit- 
tee unless it is permitted specifically by law to do other- 
wise. At no time should it put pressure upon the school board, 
officials, or superintendent of schools. In every school dis- 
trict the legal governing body or individual is the elected or 
appointed school board or trustee, and under the school board 
plan of control the chief executive officer is the profession- 
ally trained superintendent of schools. Decision making is 
the responsibility of the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools. Whenever the advisory committee finds 


SNational Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, "How Can 
We Urganize for Better Schools?” p. 19. 
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itself in opposition to the board, its only recourse is to ac- 
cept the decision of the board gracefully or at the next elec- 
tion or appointment to use its influence to effect a change 
in the membership of the board. The only exceptions are those 
provided by law. In Indiana such a statute provides that cit- 
izens may mandate by petition a trustee or a board of educa- 
tion to act favorably upon, or bring to a vote by public bal- 
lot, the issue of consolidation or reorganization. 


The citizens committee may also gather data and sample 
public opinion on various needs, conditions, or issues con- 
cerning the public schools. Frequently the data can be inter- 
preted by the citizens committee, but in some instances the 
professional judgment and experience of the trained educator 
must be relied upon. Such matters as increasing enrollment, 
the financial ability and effort of a community to support the 
schools, the condition of school buildings, and the need for 
the reorganization of the school district are responsibilities 
which the advisory committee may assume or share with the 
school authorities. On the other hand, questions relating to 
methods in teaching, appraisal of teaching performance, pro- 
cedures in classifying or promoting pupils, and interpretation 
of educational plans or needs are professional in nature and 
should be left to the superintendent of schools. 


Summary 


Citizens can play a most important part in the movement 
to reorganize small school districts into larger, more effec- 
tive, and more desirable ones. Their task can be a most en- 
joyable, satisfying, and profitable one if they proceed with 
their plans cautiously and in conformity with good practice in 
other communities where successful school districts have been 
reorganized. A trained and experienced school survey staff 
has been found to be very valuable in ascertaining the need 
for school district reorganization. The recognition of the 
problems, obstacles, and proper working relations involved 
will make the program of reorganization easier and avoid the 
mistakes and misunderstanding which some communities have suf- 
fered. 
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Appendix B 


New School Reorganizations In Indiana Effective In 1956-1957* 


Member Act 
County school units 
Chapter Year 
Clinton Frankfort 268 1949 
Center Township 
Floyd New Albany 268 1949 
Floyd County School 
Corporation 
Henry Knightstown 268 1949 
Greensboro Township 
Wayne Township 
Marion Warren ‘Township 151 1955 
Marshall Plymouth 268 1949 
Center Township 
Morgan Mooresville-Brown Township 268 1949 
Harrison Township 
Madison Township 
Morgan Martinsville Metropolitan 227 1949 
School District 
Ray Township 
Posey New Harmony 123 1947 
Harmony Township 
Randolph Green Township 268 1949 
Monroe Township 
Stoney Creek Township 
Ripley Center Township 268 1949 
Delaware Township 
Jackson Township 
Shelby Hendricks Township 268 1949 
Jackson Township 
Washington Township 
Tippecanoe Perry Township 268 1949 
Washington Township 
Warrick Ohio Township 15 1955 
*Other reorganizations may be approved in November, 1956, 
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Appendix C 
: Criteria of School Reorganization for Indiana* 


q 1. An administrative unit, to be satisfactory, should contain 
at least 1,200 pupils between the ages of six and 18 years 
of agee If possible, it should contain as many as 10,000 
pupils between these ages. This should be true except in 
7 those cases where sparcity of population is a factor. 


a. The enrollment of each elementary school should not be 
} fewer than 150 pupils, with at least six full-time 
teachers in grades 1 through 6. A more desirable min- 
imam is 300 pupils with 12 full-time teachers. 


be The enrollment in the senior high school grades should 
not be fewer than 300 pupils, or 75 pupils in each age 
group, with a minimum of 12 fulletime teachers. This 
9 is an average of 25 pupils to each teacher. Grades 7 
and 8 should also average no more than 25 pupils to 
each full-time teacher. 


5 ce Each administrative unit should include grades 1 
through 12. It is desirable that each administrative 
9 unit contain two or more elementary attendance units, 


2. The time spent in travel going to or from school should 
Lo not exceed 45 minutes for elementary pupils and one hour 
for high school pupils. 


3. An administrative unit should be established on the basis 
49 of community needs and should disregard former existing 
school and civil boundaries. 


4- School buses should be owned and operated by the school 
47 corporation for most efficient and economical operation. 


Se <A single board of education consisting of from three to 

49 seven members, each with one vote, should be responsible 

for the operation of all the schools of the administrative 

unit. The board of education should receive no salary 
beyond a minimum for actual expenses. 

- 6. A good administrative unit should have a professionally 
trained and qualified superintendent who is the executive 
officer appointed by the board of education and who is 

149 directly responsible to them for the operation of the 

schools of the district. 


7. The tax rate for school purposes in a good administrative 
949 unit should be the same in each of the various tax dis- 


*These criteria were developed by George R. Rachford and 
Edward E. Glenn for a state committee on school reor- 
ganization in Indiana and were later used in their 


doctoral theses in the School of Education at Indiana 
University. 
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tricts in the unit, and the assets and liabilities of each 
original school corporation should be consolidated, be- 
coming assets and liabilities of the reorganized adminis- 
trative unit. 
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Appendix D 


Indiana District Reorganization Statutes 


Chapter and year 


Burns citation 


Chapter 
(Amends 


Chapter 
(Amends 


and Chapter 134, Acts 1925) 


Chapter 


(Amends Chapter 25, Acts 1873, 
Chapter 79, Acts 1877 and 


Chapter 


123, Acts 1947 


amended by 
268, Acts 1949 


226, Acts 1949 
227, Acts 1949 
205, Acts 19297 
amended by 

69, Acts 1939 
68, Acts 1947 
15, Acts 1955 


151, Acts 1955 


Chapter 226, 1949) 


304, Acts 1947° 
Chapter 177, Ac 


281, Acts 1947° 


156, Acts 1945) 


28:5901-5913 


2832431-2454 
28:805-819 


28:1253a-1255n 
28 32468-2478 
28:2453a 


28:1231-1241 
ts 1937, 


28:801-804 


lois act has been repealed by Chapter 68, Acts 1947, and the 
three corporations reported are probably operating 
under the latter act. 


This act was formerly used by Mooresville-Brown Township, but 
the latter corporation reorganized in 1956 under 


Chapter 268, Act 


s 1949, and Chapter 304 is no longer 


used by any reorganized school district in Indiana. 


Smis act was formerly used by the Floyd County School Corpo- 

ration, but since this corporation has combined with 
of New Albany under Chapter 268, Acts 
1 is no longer in use. 


the School — 
1949, Chapter 28 


1 
Chapter 
as 
Chapter 
Chapter 
as 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
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Proceedings, 149 pp. 
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1951-1952, 82 pp. 
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6. 
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Indiana, 55 pp. 
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in Guidance Program at Indiana University, 67 pp. 
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